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PREFACE. 


The contents of this little book are designed to enlarge 
man’s views concerning the political and ecclesiastical 
condition of oar country, and to point out, or at least to 
suggest, the paths of reform which the true Harmonial 
Man should tread. We stand at the opposite extreme 
of Catholicism; regarding all intervening organizations 
as pillars supporting the arched bridge connecting the 
Old with the New World. 

A large proportion of this book is devoted to a consid- 
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oration of scientific themes which concern man’s social 
and personal happiness, and to a class of suggestions 
whereby certain meteoric laws may be made to subserve 
the physical development of* the race. It b earnestly 
hoped that in these considerations, and the pages suc- 
ceeding, the reader may find food for Thought, and feel 
henceforth strengthened, and inwardly dbposed to be- 
come, as nearly as possible, a Harmonial Man. 

The Author. 
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HOW SHALL WE IMPEOVE MANKIND? 


This world is a theatre of incessant action ; the 
scenes change perpetually ; the actors come and go like 
autumnal clouds ; and the parts which they perform are 
comic or serious, dramatic or tragic, invariably, in 
accordance with the moral culture and external circum- 
stances of the actors. 

I am impressed to affirm that every man has a part 
of his own to perform, assigned to him by the Supernal 
Soul of Nature — a part in which he can only excel, be 
happy, and become favorably distinguished. This “ nat- 
ural part” is stamped upon the entire constitution of the 
man ; slumbers in his bones ; lives in his muscles ; 
breathes in each element ; ripples throngh each vein and 
artery to their fountain-head ; mounts to his brain, — to 
the throne of his organism, — becomes, there, the radiant 
genius of his nature, the prime minister of his attrac- 
tions, the sovereign of his life. This natural character 
is the otdy character a mac can sustain with happiness to 
himself, or benefit to others. 

The trouble of the world is, that man is not permitted 
to act his nature out — to live in accordance with the 
attractions wjl^ch God has ^ven him. And what follows ? 
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This : — ioasmuch as action of some kind is emphatically 
demanded as essential to his mental happiness and 
physical existence, therefore he is eompelled to assume 
a false character — is forced to take a part not natur- 
ally his own ; nnd forthwitii there issues from that mis- 
directed man, as with a studied duplicity he performs 
before the world, a legion of discords and incongruities, 
at times so unexpected and' diabolical, as to suggest 
the existence of a certain nocturnal being, the Devil ; 
who, it is by many believed, , can be kept at a re- 
spectful distance only by establishing theological fort- 
resses, and the maintenance of a standing army of 
well-paid and well-educated clergymen! (So long as 
this army is well-circumstanced, so long will there con- 
tinue to be plenty of volunteers.) The Devil is a 
symbol suggesfbd and entirely manufactured by the 
abounding discords and hypocrisies which proceed, 
not out of the asserted depravity and blackness of 
the human heart, — the oi'gan of love ; but, on the 
contrary, out of human ignorance, — out of the defects 
and deformities of human society, into which the indi- 
vidual at birth is ushered, without any “consent” on 
his part or reasonable preparation ! You inquire, “Who 
made society?” I reply. It is made by man! For, 
manifestly, society results from a multiplication and asso- 
ciation of the human type. Again, you ask, “If man 
made society* and society is replete with discords and 
wickedness, is not man the source thereof ? Is not man 
the cause, and society the effect V* I answer, that, viewed 
snperficially and fin>m “appearances,” as most minds 
inspect all problems, this question seems to furnish the 
only plain and reasonable answer which can be given to 
it : it seems to say, in accordance with law of nat^^ 
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oral mference, that man is the source of discord and the 
author of wrong. And the remedy appears to be, that 
man, individually and of his own free-will, must be mirac- 
ulously “changed at heart” and supematurally expur- 
gated, before we can reasonably expect any higher or 
happier social construction. I say, all this seem to be 
sound reasoning ; and the church has uniformly adopted 
it. 

I have alluded to the “DevU” as the nocturnal being 
upon whose broad shoulders the Ghnstion clergy lay the 
origin of all human evil and misdirection. Now I do 
not wish to pryudice you agaiimt this hypothetical person- 
age without good and incontrovertible reasons. I know 
how necessary this mytholo^c “individual” is to the 
preaching profession. He is the man of straw in 
chancery — the patron of the priesthoSd — and I may 
add, truthfully, the chief cause of much intellectual 
blindness and popular sectarianism ! It is for these rea- 
sons, coupled with about thirly others yet unexpressed, 
that I feel impressed to prejudice you against this ori- 
ental superstition. And I do this at the risk of incurring 
the displeasure of our theologic brethren, who, from the 
force of birth and education alone, honestly regard this 
personage as tiie best stock in their line of business. 

This habit of individuals — this fact in history — this 
system of ethics, of referring human errors add evils to 
unreal or imaginary causes, instead of searching out and 
removing their real sources, — not only trammels the 
intellect, oppresses the feelings, and frightens children 
exceedingly, but it plays sad havoc with all progressive 
measures in either politics or reli^on. But it is saidj 
“ Take away the fear of the idoil, and you remove all 
’ tKstrmnts from^the wicked.” 
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Nay, good reader — I tell you, nay ! Hie poor and 
unprogreased (often the splendidly misdirected) clas^ 
whom we call ** wicked,” are benefited and rearmed by 
principles of goodness — not by the presentation of brim*, 
stone retreats or imps clad in garments of sulphur ! 

Clergymen stand in the capacity of attorneys, to 
conduct our spiritual cause between earth and heaven. 
Or they are our physicians — our doctors of divinity — 
employing the same old remedies, “ playing upon the 
hopes and fears of mankind with changeful skiU” ! But 
suppose we ven^re to ask, “What good have they 
accomplished 1 What have the . sects done toward uni- 
versal reform?” Shall we trip across the Atlantic to 
“ oast the mote ” from our neighbor’s eye ? Rather let 
us look at itur own country. Saying nothing about the 
distant nations, the gospel, so-called (with the doctrine 
of Diabolus and Gehenna annexed), has been preached 
in these United States for nearly two hundred years ! 
And I have examined the expenses attending all this, 
and discover that the whole Church Mechanism — r meet- 
ing-houses, publishing-houses, home and foreign missions, 
tract-distributing societies, preaching, and other purte- 
nances — cost, in America, not less than eighteen millions 
of dollars annually; — or, enough in principal to provide, 
in two years’ time, every poor family with a good cottage 
on an acre of land ! 

The question is, “ What has the world gained by all 
this expenditure and extravagance ? ” Let the clergy 
respond. They say from their pulpits, an^ their perir 
odicals frequently reiterate it, that “mankind are growing 
worse continually, and the gret^ majority will be eter- 
nally miserable ” ! It seems, therefore, from these their 
own acknowledgments, that the theologico-allopathio. 

■A. 
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remedies — &eir Satan, their docbine of eternal pniush 
ment — ts doing no real substahtial good in the world 
i^d I trust they will not feel offended if we entertain 
the same opinion. 

Bat how pleasing it is to know that all good men, of 
whatever age, sect, or clime, are humanitary at heart, — 
praying continually to “our Father who art in heaven” 
for the universal establishment of Us harmonious govern- 
ment on earth. And in this grand desire, in this glori- 
ous prayer, we are ome with our opposers. Of course 
there is great diversity of opinion as to the means of 
bringing all this good about — whether by a miractdous 
interference on the part of the Supreme Being, or by on 
application of the laws of nature to the reformation of 
Society. The question is, “ What agencies will brir^ 
this good to man ?” And every party in Politics, every 
Legislative Act, every Creed and form of Sectarianism, 
are so many individual replies to this question — so 
many different solutions of the problem. 

Yoa see, therefore, that this question — viz., “How 

SHALL WE IMPROVE MANKIND and HARMONIZE SOCIETY ? ” iS 
tho greatest question of the age ; it is, emphatically, the 
question of the world ; and the world, in attempting to 
answer it, is thrown into a vortex of political turmoil and 
sectarian jargon unexampled in the history of humankind. 

My impression is, in this chapter, to indicate the path 
which progressive minds may tread, U order to solve 
the practical question now sketched o^it before us. And, 
let me ask. Will you, reader, lo*^ truths — or at least the 
statements which I shall ma’^ — directly in the face ? All 
the Harmonial P UI nsn^yV/ requires, is. a candid audience, 
and a rational vew‘^®^.^®6i^**ely deduced from tho 
premises. 
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The phaosophy of the Soul— of the material Umveise 
^of the spiritual Realm— of the eternal Progressionof 
matter and nund— of spirits and angels— all wiU ha 
superlatively unsound and transcendently chimerical, 
unless the whole philosophy is susceptible of becoming 
practically demonstrated in the life of every nation — in 
the daily walk and conversation of the individual soul ! 
If we desire the kingdom of heaven, let us live accord- 
ingly, and become ita angels. 

My first impressions of a perfect human society came 
irom an examination of the order and unity which reign 
in the sidereal systems, among the staiS. And I have, 
from time to time, throughout my lectures, obeyed these 
“iihpressions ” in striving to give mankind definite hints 
of them. The system of the stars is on this wise : — the 
worlds of difTerent orders, groups, and magnitudes are 
arranged in hierarchies, or, more properly, into Patri- 
archal relationship, as seen in the family where children 
revolve about the parental centre of. Influence. The 
satellites bum around their planets, and the planets 
around their central sun ; which sun concentrates all the 
attractions of the family, and in exchange returns to each 
of these worlds his own influence in the shape of space, 
order, heat and light ! There are, in this family of stars, 
“no perturbations, no shocks, no rebellion and disordered 
movements.” Ah these stars, — each with its proper life, 
each with its atmosphere, its seas, its continents peopled 
with appropriate beitijjg^ — are giuded in movements so 
calculated, “that days ain^jgiite, summers and winters, 
follow each other harmoniotfcjw their meridians and 
zones!” They execute their revolutions,— 

traverse, in prescribed times, their idK^moiga orbic paths ; 
winch paths they trace around the suh, 
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interlacing abd gracefully grossing each other like the 
figures of a well-arranged dance.” Such are the aoknowl- 
• edged beauty and unity of the heavenly bodies. 

It is no impression of mine to urge you to the forma- 
tion of any local and isolated attempts to realize any- 
thing like this Harmony in human society. Surely, we 
have enough of abortive and imperfect efforts to reform 
the world ! Witness the Mormon plan ; the Shaker plan ; 
the Christian, the Temperance, the Benevolent and the 
Prison Reform Societies ; also sentimental Communities ; 
Industrial communities ; Odd Fellows ; Free Masons ; 
Anti-Capital Punishment and Anti-Slavery Societies. 
These prove the efforts and love of mankind for man! 
But they are all local, despotic to sotne extent, and sadly 
adapted to the demands of Universal Justice. And yet, 
for what they have done on the side of freedom and 
charity, let us express our eternal gratitude. 

But I ask you to adopt no local plans, — only such 
measures as may conserve the purposes of bringing you 
into closer fraternal relations, to the end that you may con- 
ceive of united methods of assisting the world’s Progres- 
sion. We have had enough of sectarianism; enough 
churches built. Let us now leave all useless forms, and 
become the champions of Principle. In this chapter I 
. shall try to show you the path which a true harmonul 
MAE should tread. He should not cease his labors until 
the society of men shall resemble the system of the 
stars already described. 

The perfect reconciliation of, or harmony between, Lib- 
erty and Law, between an unwavering government and no 
government at all, is beautifully revealed to os in the 
world of planets. And yet planetary government is, 
•after all, but it fractional exhibition of that system of 
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reciprocal Justice and liberty which are BM»e perfectly 
revealed in the constitation of a well-developed and hax- 
monial man. Such a man exhibits the finite degre,es 
of that perfect image and likeness which characterize 
the Just, the Wise, the Infinite ! All true government, 
it seems to me, must he based upon the principles of 
simple Unity or Order represented in the Human 
Form. When we see an individual in perfect health, in 
perfect harmony with himself, and in harmony with the 
world about him ; then, so far as a smgle person can 
represent it, we behold a glorified ‘type of the whole 
human Race. The unitv of the race is thus placed in 
miniature before our eyes! It is chiselled out by the 
hand of consummate Divine Wisdom ; enlivened by the 
breath of Divine Love ! I am no man worshipper ; but 
I reverence human nature in the aggregate. He is a 
microcosm — the universe in miniature — bearing upon 
his person the marks of a Divine Earentage ; the pledge 
of an immortal inheritance ! 

In the present order of society it is found that almost 
an law is tyranny ; and liberty is but another term for 
marchy and confusion. But why is it so? Have we 
no explanation, except the blindness and depravity of 
man ? Yea, verily ; we have escaped &om the dreadful, 
destructive Ixmdage of this oir of theologic ignorance , 
and being free, with our eyes open to truth, we see the 
solution of law and tyraimy, liberty and anarchy, in <the 
social and moral restraints to which man is subjected. 
Arbitrary law is unnatural ; so, also, is its reaction. If 
the laws of society were based on the Principles of Na- 
ture, then their operation upon indwidual interests vrouLA 
be like sunlight upon spears of grass ih the meadow. 
So still and so harmenions would witii all 
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existing needs and personal attractions, that man would 
not realize the operation of any law whatever. Just as a 
healthy man remains unconscious, while he remains healthjs 
of the existence even of visceral organs in his body. But 
he becomes cognizant of the laws and organs of his 
physical being, for the first time, whenever he does any- 
thing contrary to their normal harmonies. Now this can- 
not be said of existing laws and governments. They are 
enforced only ai the expense of much individual liberty 
and soeicd happiness. Gan you have a clearer evidence 
of their unnaturalness ? 

Beader : you have great responsibilities resting upon 
you, because your uoht is obkai! As the bonds of 
Ignorance ore severed, as the chains of superstition 
crumble before the onward progress of your soul toward 
light and Freedom ; so, proportionably, should . and will 
you arise in the natural majesty of manhood, and become 
the saviour of your brethren now in Bondage. Man must 
be Free — if not through the law, why, then, above the 
law ; till the ends of Justice be had, and experience 
brings a better! For all legislation is tyranny, unless 
based upon the physical and moral Laws of Man. In 
Upper Europe you may see the proo& by which Despot- 
ism pretends to demonstrate that man is a species of wild 
beast, that he needs a master, and is only safe in chains. 
All this proceeds directly from the Mosaic system. It is 
the accredited testimony of Heaven against poor human 
nature. And so, every legislative act is made to oppress, 
and every civil and religious estabUshment has conspired 
to crush, the natural tendencies of man toward Truth 
and Liberty. Tour ears muy be assailed by the dismal 
grows of a dogmatic theology ; your eyes may see the 
sneers of undeveloped ‘^and sceptical minds ; but heed 
2 



tiiem not! Pat your confidence in the Principles of 
Katare ; press onward for the physical rights and moral 
liberties of man ! 

A people will rapidly progress toward truth and Or- 
gamo Liberty if they bat remain, inflexibly, the friends 
of Free Speech ; the guardians of unlimited discussion. 
You are admonished to see well to this. SCF* Never 
permit the Government, Public Opinion, or the Church, 
to gag the free-bom soul ! To secure ourselves against 
this calamity, a high-toned moral courage is absolutely 
essential. FEAR of free discussion is the strongest sceptre 
in the hand of error and despotism. Priests and rulers 
axe strong when the people fear to examine their follies 
and expose their crimes. We, Americans, as a people, 
although in advance of other nations, are, as yet, weak 
and timid in this point. True, we subject schemes of 
public policy to the mo.st rigid scrutiny, and reveal their 
merits and demerits in vivid contrasts ; but the churches 
— or the dogmas of the churches — are still permitted to 
impose a gag — a restriction — on free thought; per- 
mitted to render unpopular (and consequently disrepu- 
table), a liberal inspection of its fundaihental principles. 
The terrors of excommunication, of anathema, of being 
eternally lost, are presented to all minds which show the 
first indication of taking sides with the fearless and the 
free. This is a sod condition — when a maq may talk 
on poUtics freely, and not so on theology. It is even 
esteemed a meddlesome thing for a^preacher to apply 
tiie laws of religion to politics. 

And do you see the eril which this state of things en- 
genders'? The evil is this conscience is divorced from 
politics; The goritmment of the countiy is one thir ^ ; 
Itisiraioir-r'that is quite another ! Hence, the impression 
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has become general, and the tyrants of the Old World 
point it oat to their subjects, that an American politician 
lets bat little consbience into his acts and writings. This 
is a very serious accusation. I wish, in my soul, it were 
possible to denounce it as a slander ! Nay ; it is so true, 
and so serious, too, that American clergymen consider it 
good policy neither to meddle with the afiaiis of state, 
with that “domestic matter," southern slavery, nor yet 
to exercise the right of suffrage. This is what tyrants 
term “ the immorality of Republics ! " 

This country is not*safe in its present condition. Her 
liberties, being for the most part sentimental, not organic 
and constitutional, are vulnerable at all points. 

I have carefully looked into the invisible- doings of 
political and ecclesiastical Absolutism ; and I perceive 
that they deliberately employ emissaries in all Free 
States to undermine them. Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Rome, fear nothing on this earth so much as this country's 
progress toward Organic Liberty and attractive industry. 
Rut the tyrants of Europe still hope, in the absence of 
these inherent securities, to overthrow our institutions. 
Political Europe sends her artful spies to our country ; 
ecclesiastical Europe, her indomitable Jesuits. I behold 
them in every State in the Union ! They come in the 
disguise of merchants,” ** chemists" and ** travellers”! ' 
Now let us ask, “What point do they assail? What 
policy do they pursue ? " 

I will tell you : they glory in the conflict between the 
North and South ; in the confusion among the political 
parties now so numerous; and; by taking advantage of 
this, they strive to destroy man's &tth in man. And ouv 
orthodox religion, by its denupciations of the tendendes 
of human nature, help these spies and Jesuits almost 
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like intentional accomplices. If these misdirected men 
of Europe can beget a general scepticism in human 
nature, then the way to an ultimate prostration of our 
Bepnblic is easily travelled. The spies are sworn enemies 
^ political and ecclesiastical liberty. And they have 
this plan among themselves : 

V Let us appeal to the poor classes, ancf exasperate them 
against the rich} let us, on the other hand, 611 the 
privileged classes with haughty suspicion of the prospec- 
tive triumph of Mobooracy, and with a love for distinction 
and rule ; let us fan smouldering sparks into dames, and 
add fuel to the fire of every city riot ; let us promote the 
organization of a large police in cities, encourage neg- 
tigence on. the part of municipal officials, and stimulate 
the passion for military glory, by encouraging the desire 
to have military chieftains for chief magistrates ; let us 
turn the free press into mercenary machines, for largo 
sums of money, to put this or that man into public favor, 
or this or that man into disgrace and oblivion. Let ns 
insinuate through the veins and arteries of this nation the 
subtle doctrines of fear, machination, and the necessity 
of a government of force.” Such, in substance, is the 
plan of those misdirected men who favor Tipper Europe. 

Friends of Freedom : the most fatal, disease is always 
invisible. So, also, is its antidote. ' The Harmonial 
Philosophy — the foe equally of American Protestantism 
and of Roman Catholicity — ib the only power unto sal- 
vation from these national dangers^ There will be a 
battle between Tyranny and liberty. But your .weapons 
must not be common swords and bayonets. On the 
contrary, a'high-toned Press, uniting legislation, sound- 
hearted public documents, conceived and executed in 
the light of the new dispensation, — these axe the nwisti 
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irresistible artillery. The best fortresses are free 
schools, free churches, free teachers of scicuce — of the 
laws of cause and elfect— of rsligion! Let me impress 
you, reader, that the safety of a true Harmonial Repub-, 
lie consists in organic liberty, which brings to every 
man his natural Rights and attractive Industry! Says a 
writer: “ Open and accessible markets ; unrestricted in- 
land and coast navigation ; rivers stirring with steamboats 
and glistening with sails ; railroads interlinking all cities 
and villages ; telegraphs, with their net-work of iron 
nerves ; richly cultivated harX'cst fields, orchards and 
vineyards ; buzzing manufactories, in which every laborer is 
a proprietor ,* a sound and safe representative currency ; 
universal education ; the banishment of religious and 
political slavery ; the destruction of all illiberal rules of • 
govermnent perfect faith in the divinity of every man — 
in the omnipotciicy of truth ; homo comforts, above the 
possibility of ultimate destitution ; cooperative industry 
and proprietorship, harmonizing Capital and Labor ; art- 
istic amusements, and the dramatic attractions of refine- 
ment,” making our country- the best place in the world for 
the industrious. These are your weapons of safety, the 
stepping-stones toward Peace and Unity ! 

Let no enthusiast persuade you, reader, that this world 
will be suddenly reformed. Let no man, with the organ 
of hope inflajicd and refle(jtion enfeebled, persuade, you 
that Miracles are to bo wrought, transcending the laws of 
NATURE. But be ye firm, uncompromising, progressive chil- 
dren of Im enlightened Reason the lovers of principle, 
detecting the measures of policy ; the champions and 
doers of Universal Justice. "We have churckes enough — 
preachers enough — enough of jmls. Men have made 
loim'y laws; wasted much time and talent, ezhihited 
2 * 
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much attorneyship and cupidity, in discussing the merits 
and demerits of parties and political factions ; have con- 
tributed to the punishment . of sinners in this world, and 
to support the doctrine which informs of their damnation 
in the next; the sea swarm? with their ships; the 
savage lands are visited by missionaries ; they have 
united in the general contest for individual riches and 
luxury ; but, my friends, have you not now a new life 
and work before you? Inhabitants of America! — the 
education and exaltation of the new race depend upon 
you ; the vindication of human nature, the destruction 
of superstition, the destinies of the nations, hang upon < 
you. I beseech you, see to it! 

Man is just awakening, from his long sleep of ages, to 
a vigorous perception df his natural rights and spiritual 
powers. As man advances in wisdom, and in proportion 
as his mind becomes illuminated by the Principles of Uni- 
versal Nature, even so will he more and more realize the 
bciurtics and blessings of that Liberty which is Truth and 
Harmony. 

Human society will immensely be improved and exalted 
by still better systems of Common School Education. 
The present system has the effect to create an odious dis- 
tinction between the poor and the rich. This is wrong, 
prejudicial to social harmony, aiid leads to sectarian 
forms of conservatism, and to destructive plans of 
reformation. Our schools should be, as they are in some 
States fast becoming, the platform of thorough education 
and republican principles. Still there are men who wish 
to make and perpetuate a distinction between schools for 
the poor and schools for the rich, in society. Upon this. 
Bishop Doane most nobly remarks : 

“ We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of freel^n 
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only, l>at of men, the narrow notion, that there is to be 
an education for the poor as such. Has God provided 
for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner air, a paler sky ? 
Docs not the glorious sun pour down his golden flood as 
cheerfully upon the poor man’s cottage as upon the rich 
man’s palace ? Have not the cottagers’ children as keen 
a sense of all the freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody, 
Md beauty of luxuriant nature, as the pale sons of kings ? 
Or is it in the mind God h:is stamped the imprint of a 
base birth, so that the poor man’s child knows with an 
inborn certainty that his lot is 'to crawl, ftot to climb ? 

“ It is not so. God has not done it. Man cannot do 
it. Mind is immortal. Mind is imperial. It bears no 
mark of high or low — rich or poor. It heeds no bound 
of time or place, of rank or circumstances. It asks but 
freedom. It rcq^uircs but light. It is heaven-born, and 
it aspires to heaven. Weakness docs Jiot enfeeble it. 
Poverty cannot repress it. Dithculties do but stimulate 
its vigor. And the poor fcillow-chandler’s son, that sits 
up all night to read the book which an apprentice lends 
him, lest his master’s eye should miss it in the morning, 
shall stand and treat with kings ; shall bind tlic lightning 
with an hempen cord, and bring it harmless from the 
skies. The common school is common, not as inferior, 
not as the school for poor men’s children, but as the light 
and air is common. It ought to bo the best school ; and^ 
in all good works the beginning is one half. Who does- 
not know^the value to a community of a plentiful supply 
of thes^uro element of water 1 And infinitely more than 
this is the common school ; for it is the fountain at which 
the mind drinks, and it is refitshed and strengthened for 
itSr^Hreer of usefulness and glory.” 

. More education, less legislation, is loudly demanded 
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Do not think that this world is to be elevated by govern- 
mental arrangements, by improved codes of common law, 
and more liberal legislation. Far from it. If I can 
place any confidence in the sweet, ypt strong, impressions 
which enter the superior faculties of my being, then I 
tell you the truth, when I aflinn, that man’s rights can 
bo secured, not by making new laws, but by repealing 
those, already in effect, which are found to militate 
againxt, and positively to conflict tvilh, the natural 
rights, liberties, and sovereignty of the individual. Re- 
member, friends of Progress, th.at it is the absence op 
BAD LAWS, the abrogation of all complicated legislation 
and rule, ivliich will secure individual liberty, and social 
unity, in America, or in any other country. 

General Education, I repeat, is needed ; not in the 
spiritless doctrines of Sectarianism, but in the vitalizing 
doctiincs of Liberty, Fraternity, and Unity. For Igno- 
rance is prevalent in all countries. It deforms and de- 
grades men ; keeps them under the dominion of sense ; 
makes them slaves to the caprices of ambitious rulers ; 
fills them with superstitious ; and renders man, the mere 
circumstance of physical being ! 

"When I gaze upon the nations, my soul sickens at the 
triumph of Ignorance, — the demon of Gehenna, the imp 
of darkness, whose only foed is sadness, sorrow, desper- 
ation, and w’oe ; going from cradle to cradle, from hovel 
to palace, roaring like a lion ; filling the world with foes, 
and fanatics, with crimes, cruelty, and idiocy; while, 
at the same' time, there is so much to bless and refine 
man : the vaulted heavens, the prodigal earth, the neigh- 
boring liaud of Spirits, and the abiding presence of 
Supcraal Love and Troth ! And I say truly, whfii|. I 
affirm, that the Roman Catholio and Protestant systm's 
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of religion lend their influence, in different ways, to 
foster a certain kind of ignorance, and to perpetuate the 
existing social falsities. 

Frotn all this, therefore, you are, kind reader, admon- 
ished to break away. Arise in the strength of your man- 
hood, and be the pioneer — first to explore and people the 
“land of promise;” be the friend of education. The 
population of France, as it comes to me, can read about 
four in ten ; the i)opulation of England, one in seven ; in 
Prussia, one person in eleven ; in Russia, one in three 
hundred and fifty; but in tins country, thanks to the bless- 
ings of incipient liberty, the people are nearly all able to 
road ! 

Here, then, wo have a foundation to work upon. The 
people can read truth as easily as error. Go forth, there- 
fore, ye “llariuonial Brothers,” — go forth! teach your 
brethren tlio PriUeiplcs of Nature, and expand their 
minds into unity and strength ! Let Universal Justice be 
emblazoned on your banners ; and teach the people to 
distinguish the means by which the greatest happiness 
may be secured to the greatest number. And in propor- 
tion as the people become enlightened in truthful princi- 
ples, so will they repeal bad laws, make government more 
unittiry, and live more comprehensive lives. In this way 
you can hasten the “ new dispensation,” far more than 
by any isolated embryo oiganizi^tion of social interests. 

Do you still ask, “How should wo go to this work'? 
What means employ? ” 

Again, and again — the spirit- world exclaims, and 
adopts as a principle, that — 

“ Every human being has a right to tiie possession and 
enjoyment of foub co.xditions: — 

•'^irst ; A farm without mortgage 
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Second : A home without discord. 
third : A country withovl slavery. 

Fourth : A religion without creeds." 

These conditions can be secured only by and through 
Organic Liberty. Liberty is the parent of Anarchy Vher- 
over it is cntertiiincd as a mere sentiment, — as a poem 
or as a song, in the savage mind. The sal^'ation of the 
world lies in “ Organic Liberty.” And America is des- 
tined to bring this saviour into being ; it will be born 
in a manger ; but the kings of the earth shall bow before 
its simple grandeur and majesty ! America, in her 
present sUilc, is but the representative of transitional 
REPUBLICAN tS,\I AND SENTIMENTAL FREEDOM! Tlfls is the 
cause of so much political antagonism, — of so much 
party vice and (U!Cci)tion ! And this is the cau.se, also, 
of the strength of foreign despotism ; the sneers of 
kings and slave-holders at American institutions. 

In order to secure Organic Liberty, as exhibited in the 
Principles of Nature, you are admonished to form your- 
selves into a 

HAllMONIAL BROTHERHOOD, 
whose Politics and Religion will be one and the samq 
thing. The government will permit no monopolizing of 
the land by the few, to the injury of the many ; and will 
arrange all kinds of industry so concordahtly with indi- 
vidual attractions and qualifications, as that a just remu- 
neration for it will no longer be the degrading incentive 
to. labor, as now, but its accompaniment; for, when 
properly arranged, lhdttst<^% Happiness. These con- 
ditions, as I am impressed, can be attafned by adopting, 
forthwith, os a Band of Brothers, cerhun instrum||br 
talities, now in being, as your weapims. 
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First : Free Speech, unlimitkd discussion. 

Second : Free schools for the masses. 

Third : Freedom of the press, by the fecundating powei 
of which, you may shower upon the people the evangels 
of peace on earth, in the shape of newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets, tracts of the houi*, and songs of Truth. 

Fourth ; Free churches and honest teachers. 

Fifth : And Nature's own religion. 

Dear reader, do you not see your field — your glori- 
ous w’ork — your means of Avarfare ? I do not undertake 
to disguise the design, which is given me to feel, that 
your llarmonial Philosophy must bo your politics and 
your religion ! 

In conclusion, lot me remark, that, with these princi- 
ples in your souls, inspiring you with the desire to make 
universal Love the bridal companion of universal Wis- 
dom, you should exercise “the right of sufiVage.” By 
so doing, and using tlic means already specified, you may 
refine sentiment, and advance public policies ; purge the 
existing parties of their gambling propensities, and there- 
by destroy them root and branch ; and secure correcter 
conclusions on all public questions. And so, friends of 
humanity ! so you may learn the masses to venerate the 
Principles of Universal Truth and Unity ; teach the 
rising generation to apply the right of suffrage to the 
highest and holiest purposes ; obtain the enfranchisement 
of the slave ; secure the fraternization of all Europe ; 
the analysis of all religions ; the elevation of the heathen 
into harmonious nationalities ; unlimited commerce ; and 
the establishment of the f^ritual Church of Humanity. 

It is something to us, my friends, that this hemisphere 
•j-our country— 7 is already the battle-field of Truth and 
^itror. The problems of the world are to be tested here. 
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on American soil. Every theory of human improvement 
is to bo th^rown into the retort of absolute experiment, 
and tried thoroughly. The most utopian and diabolical 
— the celestial and terrestrial — are to have their acts on 
the stage. And thus the era of Plato, — ‘‘the Spiritual 
Age’' — will gradually steal into the world, when the 
divinity, and value, and natural connections of all things, 
— of Music and Poetry, — of Industry and Art, — of Sci- 
ence, Phenomena, Philosophy, Theology and Life, — 
ARE TO BE UNBOSOMED AND REVEALED ! Old Thcology is 
to disgorge its errors ; new Theology its mighty truths. 
In America we see the “Hope” of the World; the “only 
son” of the Nations, out of whose Constitution \vill yet 
be born a new Social, Political, and Religious United 
States. Philosophy, at once the Incarnation of divine 
love and divine wisdom, in its mighty sweep, mapping 
out the whole nature, duty, and destiny of Man, is even 
now the morning Star, the thrice-glorious herald of the 
COMING DAY. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRODUCING AND CONTROL- 
LING THE FALL OF RAIN. 


That the true Ilarmonijil man is destined to apply the 
greater •portion of mundane laws to the elevation and 
happiness of the race, — that he will advance, by moans 
of experiment and mental progression, to a stand-point, 
from which the common physical processes of Nature will 
promptly subserve his beneficent purposes, — is demon- 
strated by what he has already accomplished in the 
Avorld of material sciences. Matter is the foundation of 
Mind. Mind is the spiritualization of Matter. The supe- 
rior portion of any organism is invariably positive to the 
dependent parts and functions, wliicli are, therefore, 
negative^ and, consccpicntly, coutrollalde by the superior 
power. * The human IMind, like a flower, was unfolded 
gradually out of the universal Tree of Life, — I mean, 
out of the eternal constitution pf the infinite Whole. It 
is marching forward and upward, attaining more and 
more unto sovereignty of influence, and becoming daily 
the most startling and incomprehensible wonder of the 
world, — the mystery which only superior Intelligences 
can ever hope to fathom. 

^ What I have recently discovered in respect to man's 
Jhture doings amid the elements that &o now playing 

3 
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wildly among the clouds, the mountains and lofty peaks, 
yet untamed and undisciplined, wiU be found set forth in 
the following /ott^ letters, addressed originally to the 
Editor of the Hartford Tines. 


SUBJECT STATED. — FIRST BETTER. 

About eighteen months ago, I wrote and delivered a 
j^scourse on “ the human mind considered as a motive 
power ! ” — treating of the past and prospective achieve- 
ments of human lutclligcucc ih the domain of the physi- 
(Sil world ; and was then impressed, without understanding 
the full import of the statement, or the remotest possi- 
bility of its ultimate realization by man, to employ tlie 
following apparently extravagant language : 

“ The mission of Mind, as a motive power, is to .subdue 
and adorn the Soil ; exterminate all unwholesome devel- 
opments in the vegetable and animal worlds ; and to 
transform extensive plains, now non-productive and use- 
less, into gardens of health and comfort. By the magic 
of MIND, rough places will bo made smooth, the crooked 
straight, the wilderness to blossom as the rose ; and the 
cold, damp, pestilential winds which now sweep over the 
earth — spreading consumption and negative diseases in 
every direction — will ultimately be changed into a heal- 
ing iuQuonce, calm as the evening zephyr breathing over 
the gardenized fields and vineyards of the land, fraught 
with sweet perfumes. * • ' * Man will yet learn how 
to create and preserve an equilibritim between earth and 
atmosphere. The hot deserts of Arabia, now mere seas, 
of sand and desolation, will yet appear, under the well- 
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directed mechanical treatment and scientific skill of man, 
as beautiful, productive, and habitable as the undulating 
valleys of Italy. He Tvill be enabled to instigate, control 
and direct the fall of rain over such portions of landtis 
need moisture — elevating, thus, much parsimonious soil 
to the height of richness and abundance, and to the 
bringing forth of pure productions. He will spread civ- 
ilization over the dominion of the heathen. lie will 
convert the darkest forests into gardens of beauty ; the 
disagreeable vegetables and animal forms, which now 
disfigure the face of nature, will be overcome and ban- 
ished ; and the lion and the lamb will lie doivn togethe# 
in peace. The lightning ^lat now performs the duties of 
a courier, and which sometimes still ventures to go off 
on private excursions, declaring itself at times indc- 
pendenit of* man’s pureuit and power, will yet be the 
means, the chief agent (under man’s direction), of con- 
ducting away from unhealthy localities the pestilential 
miasm which generates disease and debility among man- 
kind. And meanwhile, in its concentric gyrations through 
the broad traceiy of conductors in the air, the lightning 
wil^ emit the most sweet a*olian music which thfe mind 
can possibly imagine.” 

This statement or pi'ophecy, or whatever else you 
desire to term it, may be found on page iO of the Seer, 
vol. III. Harmonia. 

I am sensible of the fact, Mr. Editor, that the fore- 
going description of the future accoinplLshments of Mind 
in the fields of matter and among the elements of nature, 
will appear to a certain cLlss of minds as imaginative 
and hyperbolical in the extreme. The man of .superfi- 
cial information, derived mainly from newspaper para- 
graphs and elementary books on natural philosophy. 
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will exclaim, “ What nonsense to suppose that insignifi- 
c*ant man can so manage the laws of nature, as to cause 
rain to fall, or prevent it from descending, just as he 
plSases!” 

Another, less informed, with a hereditary confidence 
in the exclusive safety and sanctity of the “good old 
days of Adam and Eve,” when trees grew just as the 
Lord had ordained, when the lightnings were free from 
the audacious interpositions of Dr. Franklin, and the 
rain descended through the will of God and the instru- 
mentiility of prayer, in view of the present proposition 
exclaims : “ What a blasphemous attempt to interfere 
with the ways of Providence ! IIow can the rain fall 
‘ upon the just and unjust,’ if science be allowed, in the 
hands of wicked men, to control the phenomena of the 
atmosphere ? ” A person who could iinsigine an objec- 
tion of this sort,-certjunly must be closely related to 
that sectarian party which opposed the introduction of 
Vaccination as a preventive or palliative of the terrible 
symptoms and consequences of Small Pox — opposed it 
on th^ ground of conscientiousness and veneratipn ; 
that it was an attempt to escape the punishments, or 
mitigate the sufferings, which the Lord, in his Pro\l- 
deuce and jurisdiction, saw proper to inflict upon the 
children of men! 

Then again, there are persons, who, having large hope 
and great faith in the developments of the future, yet 
conscious of many disappointments proceedings from 
sources where they anticipated certain success, will 
exclaim : “ We much desire such a wedding between the 
earth and air, but we fear the project will prove imprac- 
ticable, and altogether too good to be true ! ” 

But for the present, Mr. Editor, I propose to notice 
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no furthor the objections which may arise in certain 
minds, and proceed to lay before your readers the adf 
ditional information I have received, by recent interior 
investigation, concerning the possibility and practicabil* 
ity of controlling the causes of Rain, and modifying 
storms, by an application of scientific principles ah'eady 
well ascertained. , 

Analytical research and synthetic knowledge, super- 
seding the present almost universal ignorance of geog- 
raphy, meteorology, and the subtiler sciences, develop 
means fur tho melioration of the human condition, and 
create desires for better things obtainable, Sbirvation, 
dmdgery, servitude, want, and the fear of ^ want and 
disease, will become ridiculous evils and intolerable acci- 
dents af existence. There is now a stock of practical 
scientific knowledge accumulated, tho fruit of many 
ages, much of which remains unapplied, but whicli, in 
this age of newspapers, no longer can bo w’ithhcld from 
the nations of the earth. The ideas of dark ages aro 
superseded now by intuition and knowledge based on 
experiences. And now, since man lias already accom^ 
plished so much among the elements of nature, it is no 
longer safe to say, out and out, that anything is impossi- 
ble which appears contrary to the so-caUed established 
tlicpries of theologians or scientific men. And os Sir 
Isaac Newton received his first suggestion, perhaps les- 
son, on gravitational science from a humble source, so it 
is possible that modern savnns may obtain light on some 
questions of philosojihy from authorities not labelled 
“ orthodox,” or regarded as worthy of candid and seri- 
ous aUention. But I must away to the subject of my 
present impressions. 

Man is the Master of tho Globe. From hence we 
3 * 
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affirm that he is also the master of its so-called impon- 
derable fluids, of its atmospheric phenomena, and master 
of all the diversified and multitudinous efiects ^OTving 
out of them. Humboldt, Hutton and othersf have re- 
marked upon the modifying influence exerted upon 
seasons, temperatures and climates, by bills, trees and 
mountains, water, inhabitants, and the cultivation of 
the soil. “How can man,” says a writer, “who pre- 
tends t^ disarm the thunder-cloud by means of a few 
metallic points fixed to his houses, refuse to admit the 
influence exerted upon tempests by the mjrriad points 
offered by the forests with which hg covera his moun- 
tains and hills?” An eastern philosopher says: — 
“ Persistence in a unitary cultivation of the globe will 
result in a regulation of the seasons, so as thii^ they 
shall always be most favorable for vegetation and the 
development of human happiness.” . IIo even goes far- 
ther, and thinlis that by perseverance in this method, 
“ man will ultimately succeed in reducing the ices which 
defend tho polar regions, and conquer those extreme 
parts of his legitimate domain, inasmuch as the Deity 
could not have created them for the single and cracl 
purpose of causing disasters and shipwrecks.” So you 
will observe, Mr. Editor, that I am not alone in tho 
faith that man may control tho circulations and phe- 
nomena of the air. 

An ignorant vilhiger who considers his native place 
the centre of creation, and a fiur illustration of all the 
countries of the world, having never reflected upon 
the causes of rain, or upon the laws of nature which 
regulate temperature, the seasons, and vegetation, will 
not be apl^ to belUne anything in the practicabiliiy of a 
plan apparently so stupendous. But the mind of gen- 
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oral information knows that wc have but to examine tho 
elevation of a country, its locality, its latitude, its geol* 
ogy and extent, in strict reference to ,tho level of tho 
ocean (th% deepest surface on the globe), in order to 
obtain a full knowledge of the climate of that country, 
and of what kind of vegetation and animal life it is 
capable of yielding for the use .of man. It has been 
ascertained and clearly enough estimated, by Alexander 
Humboldt, that one acre of land in the tropidal dimato 
may be jnade to yield as much sis fifty acres in any part 
of Europe. Of course all this is more or less conmccted 
with the phenomci^of the atmosphere. The countries 
of Peru, Avhich extend along the Avestem declivities of 
the Cordilleras, arc all the year teeming Avith a luxu- 
riant vegetation of many varieties. \Vliy is this? 
Because the Sun, and the Earth’s oAvn electricities there, 
prevent the descent of heavy lains, and even tlic appear 
ance of clouds, but cause instead the falling of dews over 
the extensive fields. And I think that Art, Avhich is but 
Nature, can produce similar rc.sults in all climates and 
countries of the world. At least, so am I, at this 
present moment, impressed to afhnn openly. 

Science, marching sloAvly but surely onAvdrd, from 
observation to observation, from analysis to synthesis, 
has already discerned certain fragments of these great 
posdblo things, and Avill doubtless do so more perfectly 
hereafter. But all that science can now do, or all that 
the sponsors of science can noAV say, is, that all efforts 
to control climate must prove non-availing, since the 
constitution of the atmosphere is affected, its equilibrium 
destroyed, evaporation takes place, and' rain descends, 
principally front causes exterior to the eartl^APd to its 
magnetic currents. 
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Very well ; this I understand. The celestial bodies, 
chiefly the Sun and Moon; extemporize an attraction 
which affects our atmosphere periotliealljr, with different 
degrees of intensity, according to the relatiye position 
of the Earth to them. Furthermore I understand, ^at 
among those exterior causes may very properly be noticed 
the revolution of the ,£arth upon its axis. From this 
cause we may look for an adequate explanation of the 
so called “ trade-winds,” and similar currents of atmos- 
phere. Of course, the celestial bodies, the Sun and 
Moon especuUly, conspire to produce upon Earth these 
phenomena. The equilibriums of^ur atmosphere are, 
by these general causes, frequently disturbed — giving 
rise to winds, tempests, hurricanes, storms of rain, &c., 
causing often great calamities to befall man from an 
excess of water and wind, in some localities and seasons, 
while, in others, the people and flocks and vegetation are 
sulTcring from an absence or deficiency of the same iden- 
tical elements. 

Now, Mr. Editor, it seems to me that the equal wel- 
fare and proper development of humanity require a 
little closer approach to a kind of republicanism or 
“ democracy ” among the elements and electro-mag- 
netic circulations of tho upper air! How seems it to 
you 1 

Do I hear you reply, that “Dhine wisdom has made 
these things as perfect as they cam possibly be!” I 
answer “agreed,” considering that Man is lord of crea- 
tion, of the soil, of the animal kingdom, &c. But let 
me ask — Did tho Deity do anything for man, which 
man can, by sociM progress and intellectual development, 
aocomplisll for himself ? Far from it Sian is all activ- 
ity; and he has a world to act upon! 1^ acting upon 
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it in a systematic, scientific and unitary manner, he will, 
if he learns to act in perfect harmony mtb the immata, 
ble laws of nature, prevent all excesses either in wind or 
water — prevent all irregularities in the atmosphere, all 
percurbations in the electro-magnetic currents of the 
globe, all sudden changes of temperature — hence, all 
pestilences, hurricanes, chronic or fever diseases, and 
most of all the calamities to which mankind is now sub- 
jected, both on sea and land. 

Those things which man is not organized to jlo for 
himself — please observe, Mr. Editor — are all accom- 
plished with unexceptionable particularity and rectitude 
prior to his existence ; while those things which he can 
do are left apparently unfinished and every way incom- 
plete. For instance : man cannot make or develop plan- 
ets; hence they arc made for him. But houses and 
ship.s, which Ac can make, arc consequently loft for him 
to construct. Man could not have arranged the different 
orbs of heaven in their po.sitions, nor given to' them their 
definite proportions of number and mccosure, nor the 
beautifully harmonious motions which they possess and 
exhibit ; hence, these things were all perfectly unfolded 
before man breathed the breath of life. 

But observe : while everything in the earth and In the 
heavens is characterized by a regularity of movement and 
harmony of condition, there are other things which ap- 
pear (as they are), unfinished and susceptible to immense 
improvements, namely, man, the lower kingdoms, the 
surface of the earth, and the atmosphere which envelops 
it. This is tiie lesson I learn from the contemplation of 
these things, and npr conclusions derived therefrom are, 
as a matter of logical necessity, apparent to eveix mind 
fl&tt ihinIcH from oause to effect. As you will perceive^ 
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it is mj impresdon that social inequalities, tmwholesome 
plants imd brutes, geological iiregulanties, and. the per* 
turbations now so prevalent in the atmospheres of differ* 
ent localities ^d countries, are each and all to be ^er* 
come and brought within the control of that 
which is but just being harmoniously unfolded ffom the 
brain of man. And as soon as an electro-magnetic equi- 
librium can be brought about in the air, which I conceive 
to bo artificially practicable in two ways, then will man 
penetrate the mountains of ice now encircling the north 
pole, remove the icy zones from the Arctic regions, malt 
away the obstructions now preventing navigation in the 
seas and straits of those latitudes, extend rays of warmth 
over countries now cold and deserted ; and thus, those 
waters, and islands, and territories, which are geograph- 
ically so favorably situated for the universal interests of 
mankind in the polar regions, — “ the north-west pas- 
sage/' now sought, bat not found — (all of which is now 
useless to him solely from atmospheric causes), will be 
rendered the most attractive portions of the human 
domain. 

“ These are very hopeful and utopian speculations,” 
you remark. “ I see no plan by which all this, or any 
portion of it, can be realized.” 

Neither do I as yet. But this I know, that when I 
begun the writing of this letter I had a strong, dear, 
interior ** impression" that certain specifications, &c., of 
bringing much of these productions about, would be given 
to me as I proceeded with my writing'. And in the con- 
fidence thereof I rest assured, because I have never had 
sufficient reason to doubt. The object of this letter is, 
to state the proportion, remove a feW whimTcal bbjeo- 
tioius which mig^t arise, and present owtaiia advantages 
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to mankind which such an achievement **m\png the 
clonds " would certainly secure. It is to be ho^d that 
scientific inen will bestow some portion of their intelli- 
gei^ upon the question of controlling the formation and 
fall of rain, and institute certain miniature tests and ex- 
periments in order to demonstrate the truth or fallacy of 
the plan hereafter to be developed. 

In the mean time, Mr. Editor, until something more 
comes to me concerning this subject, which, when it comes, 
I will hasten to write and send you, I have tbo pleasure 
of remaining. Yours Ibr Humanity. 


FOFULAB THEOBIES EXAMINED. — SECOND lETTER. 


In accordance with the promise made at the conclu- 
sion of the preceding communication, I again per force of 
the will-power compose myself, even to the induction of 
the interior condition whence proceed my impressions of 
Nature, — and these I now send to you without reserva- 
tion. 

There is a general repugnance to the contemplation of 
scientific themes, — especially to a close study of dry 
physical facts and the causes of common phenomena, — 
because doubtless they are so elaborately presented by 
certain scholars, with an overwhelming array of hard 
words' exhumed frmn Hebrew, Gceek, and Latin germs ; 
nevertheless, it seems to mo that I shall neither be tedious 
nor “ dry," because it will be remembered that my sub- 
ject is Rain, and iny impressions seldom permit* me to 
conceal thov^M beneath the imposing livery which ordi- 
narily adorns the mind of a Cambridge student. 
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Whether distributed throughout the air, or flowing over 
the ■earth, Water is 9sscntial to the existence and welfare 
of the animal creation. It gives diversity to the mag- 
nificent scenery of the globe. That order and harmfiny 
which is everywhere so conspicuously manifested to The 
investigating mind, are inseparably connected with the 
diversified operations of water. The gushing fountain, 
the mountain torrent, the quiet lake, the babbling stream, 
the immersion of all currents into the- ocean, the ascen- 
sion of its dissolving elements into the invisible air, from 
whence by certain electrical conditions it descends again 
in varied forms to moisten, enrich and fertilize the soil 
— idl constitute the most interesting mundane subject 
for investigation of the true lover of wisdom. Water in 
nature never appears free from impurities. It invariably 
contains gaseous sand, clay, or sidino matters, partially 
derived from the atmosphere through which* it fills to 
earth, and partially from the subterranean springs whence 
it originates and flows upward and over the surface of the 
lowest land. The constitution of water is well enough 
understood. But quite certain am I that future chemis- 
try will discover a more intimate relation between the 
dual constituents of water and what is now termed 
“Electricity.” This agent, although its character has 
been much impaired and traduced of late — being de- 
nounced as the cause of every new “manifestation” 
regarded as inexplicable — will yet be found to form the 
basis of boUi water and atmosphere. 

Chemists are already aware that electricity is the only 
agent by which both elements, composingk water, con be 
simultaneously evolved and held in free conditions. It 
is ascilirtained that one part of water,' hydrogen, may be 
hy itself elicited in various ways — as, for instance, by 
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the action of sulphuric acid upon zinc, causing it to de> 
compose and combine with the oxygen in the water, tjius 
forming a sulphate of oxide of zinc,* which of necessity 
sets the hydrogen at liberty. But here let it be borne in 
min§ that “ Electricity ’• is only capable of eliciting the 
constituents of water in a pure and simultiincous condi- 
tion. This fact has an important bearing upon the tlie- 
ory of producing and controlling rain. 

Next, as to the atmosphere. Essentially considered, 
the invisible envelopment of our globe has been long rep- 
resented as consisting of a huge quantity of Nitrogen, 
less of Oxygen, a minute tnico of carbonic acid, azote, 
and an irregular quantity of aqueous or watery vapor. 
It is a curious fact, that in the air, water is found to bo 
omnipresent or coextensive with it, and always in a stsvto 
of invisible vapor; and both elements, although not 
“simple ” as the ancients hiught, but compound and dif- 
ferent in constitution, are yet identical in the exhibition 
of their phenomena when heated or reduced in tempera- 
ture. Water and air, when elevated in temperature (or 
heated) are alike changed as to their density, and become 
lighter by expansion. •Cold air and cold water h<avc a 
superior density, and therefore occupy lower strata in 
the scale of elements. Boiling water will lidat upon the 
surface beneath ; and so, heated air, in consequence of 
being lighter, can no more descend to the cold below, 
but ascends and becomes an attractive medium or “ mag- 
net” to the parties composing the stratum beneath. This 
idea of attenuated air or water forming a magnet in rela- 
tion to colder ^nd* lower bodies of the same elements, is 
an idea, Mr. Editor, which I would have lodged firmly 
in the mind. It has something to do, it seems to me, in 
4 
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bringing about the phenomena, evaporation or condensa 
tion, and rain — T#hich wo desire to comprehend. 

The experimental evidence that water is always dif* 
fused throughout the air, as an invisible vapor, is ob- 
tained in many ways. It is of common occurrence, %bat 
a decanter or pitcher filled with cold water, and placed 
upon a table in a Avarm room, will, in the lapse of ten 
minutes, become literally covered with dew, of rain, and 
large drops will bedim its surface. Has the Avater 
filtrated through the vessel ? No. Whence then does 
the dew proceed 1 Ah ! here Ave have it ; the cause of 
rain, at least in this case, is simple ! The temperature 
of the Avater in the A'cssel is colder than the temperature 
of the Avatcr invisibly subsisting in the air ; consequently 
the invisible vapor, surrounding the decanter, is rapidly- 
cooled and condensed (reduced in temperature aiid in 
density), and therefore it rains upon the surface of the 
vessel. Now reduce the temperature still more, and you 
have frost ; still more, and snow appears ; and the final 
reduction of the temperature brings the ice, which is Avater 
in its lowest state of condensation or solidity. 

These are familiar occuri’ences, and scarcely excite a 
single thought ; but they arc none the less essential, as 
data, from which to develop the practicability of our 
leading proposition. 

Furthermore, it is.Avorthy of attehtion in this connec- 
tion, that water is a negative element Avhen compared to 
the atmosphere. The air is positive to Avater, and is 
capable of decomposing and dissolving its constituents 
under certain conditions. By the action of atmospheric 
magnetism (sometimes termed caloric), water is decom- 
posedgi. Its particles become separated or vaporized. 
And although Avatetis more than eight hundred and fifty 
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times denser or heavier than air, still air endows it par* 
tially with wings — empowering thorn to fly with “ the 
celerity of thought ” throughout the*^empire of nature, in 
some other form to bestow a good upon the organic king- 
d(»n of the soil. This fact is evidenced not only by the 
universal evaporation of water, but, more commonly, by 
' the drying of a piece of cloth which has been saturated 
with water, and hung out in the heat of the sun. The 
water soon leaves, and the cloth is dry. This fact illus- 
trates. tiie intimate relations subsisting between the water 
on the earth and the air which envelops it. And all this 
points to the turnpike or highway whereon constantly 
travel a class of terrestrial phenomena, which, us yet, 
the science of chemistry has only hinted at, but has not 
discovered. 

Having introduced a few familiar facts to your rcadci'S, 
Mr. Editor, with which doubtless the most of them are 
well acquainted, I now proceed more particularly to 
describe the philosophy of rain. 

The view commonly received is, that through the 
calorific action of the Sun, liho atmosphere and the sur- 
face of the water become heated. The process of vup- 
■ orizatiott thereby occurs, and the watery vapor is tlms 
made constantly to ascend/rom the oceai. j and rivers of 
the globe. When the atmosphere becomes overcharged 
with this vapor, then sudden changes in its temperature 
cause the water to return to the earth in three diiferent 
states of condensation ; namely, as rain, as snow, or us 
hail. 

It would seem from this, that cold in the clouds is 
necessary in 'order to condense the watery vapor of the 
air, and produce ihe deposition of dew or rain ^pon the 
earth. But this theory is unsettled by the fact, that the 
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heaviest rains are generally preceded by exceedingly 
sultry weather. Hence s(«ne philosophers have set out 
to account for it upon a different principle. 

The next theory propounded — if my impressions be 
correct — is: that two masses or volumes of air, thor- 
oughly saturated with moisture or aqueous vapor, and of 
different temperatures, will, .when they approach and 
mix together, become overcharged with the mpilture, and 
a part of it would of necessity be precipitated in the 
form of rain to the earth. This is measurably true. 
The commencement of raia is frequently attended with 
such a phenomenon ; i. e., two unequally heated vol- 
umes of atmosphere being fused into one mass. But 
there arc dilTicultics which this theory does not remove. 
First it implies that in case of the admixture of two un- 
equally heated portions of air, only the superabundant 
moisture in them would be liberated and dejected to the 
earth, whjlc tho unsuperfiuous vapor would still remain in 
the clouds, all ready to pour out more rain on tho least 
reduction of their temperatures. This is disproved by 
tho fact, that dry and cool weather generally 8uo6ced the 
cessation of rain. It is also much impaired, os a theory, 
by tho fact, that largo bodies of water or of any liquid 
require much time in running together. The waters of 
the Amazon or of tho Gulf Stream consume a long pe- 
riod in flowing into union with the constituents of the 
Atlantic ; and tho same remark is applicable to all large 
bodies of fluid on the globe. The same principle obtains 
id the atmosphere, among the clouds, when two of im- 
mense size come into actual juxtaposition with eaeh 
other, and are tending to intermixture. 

The distinguished Mr. Hutton has confined his atten- 
tion too exclusively to the immediate mete<»olpgic ^e- 
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Qomena associated tvith the falling of rain ; he has over- 
looked the deeper and more subtle causes of showeis and 
storms ; but, notwithstanding this, his philosophy is gen- 
erally received among many of fhe scientifle ns estab- 
lished by experiments and experience. Nevcrtlieless, I 
am impressed to consider it as unsound ; not only for 
reasons already stated, but because keai is frequently the 
precursor 'and the concomitant, while comparative cold is 
almost invariably the successor, of a shower or storm of 
rain or snow. 

Having brouglit the subject to this point, indicating 
the difficulties which the commonly received theories of 
the cause of rain do not explain, 1 have nothing before 
me now but to detail my philosophy of this matter, and 
to see whether or not it is supported by reason and expe- 
rience. 

It is my impression — indeed, I may say I “see" it 
to be unqualifiedly the case — that all atmospheric and 
meteoric phenomena are, wholly rcfcmble to the alter- 
nate action of electricity. The mineral storehouses of 
the interior of the globe are the sources whence this 
subtile terrestrial agent is derived. There are enor- 
mous laboratories — natural galvanic and electriciil bat- 
teries — in the earth, which generate all the elements 
composing water and air. The force exhibited by vol- 
canoes is derived mainly from these inherent laborato- 
ries. In the Island of Panavia may be seen volcanic 
fires and elements, bursting up out of unseen sources, 
forcing their way through the water at a distance Of 
nearly 600 feet. Every such eruption of internal fires 
is accompanied by the elimination of vast quantities of 
terrestrial electricity. 

Where^ think you, Mr. Editor, do these volumes of 

4* 
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electricity go ? My impression is, that they go to sup- 
port, vivify, and to refine, the various substances, ani- 
mate and inanimate, and to compose and replenish water 
and air, and all else, which diversify and adorn the 
empire of existence. Essentially, I find that electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, and voltaism, are of one parent- 
age, being at base identical; although, by undergoing 
the processes of disintegration, &c., the primary element 
(which is common electricity) becomes divided up into 
sympathy with surrounding substances, and so it becomes 
differently refined and differently disposed throughout 
nature. It was this fact which led some philosophers to 
suppose that there are two kinds of electricity — the 
resinous and vitreous. But Dr. Franklin was right 
when he affirmed tho existence of but one kind of elec- 
tricity, existing in two different conditions — the positive 
and negative. 

You will remember that I have noticed the fact that 
it is electricity only which can decompose water so as 
simultaneouslj( to liberate both oxygen and hydrogen in 
a state of .complete purity. Also the other fact, that 
water, thbugh eight hundred times heavier than air, is 
capable of uniting with it, as brother with brother, as 
they are — indeed, that water is coextensive with air; 
all of which goes to establish that both water and atmos- 
phere have one and tho same paternity — namely, the 
inherent electricity of the globe, which, like the Sun, is 
one immense galvanic battery. 

Allow me to lodge in your mind another proposition : 
that positive electricity is magnetism, and magnetism is 
comparatively warm ; that negative electricity is unde- 
veloped magnetism, and is comparatively cold; that 
these male and female forces are always everywhere . 
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present ; and that they produce all, the action and reac- 
tion, motion and development, in the heavens above, in 
the earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth. 

The male and female — or positive .and negative — 
principles range, side by side, hand in hand, throughout 
the whole domain of being. These reciprocal forces 
uiulciiie all the phenomena of existenee. They circulate 
through the air ; between orb and orb ; through tlio life 
of trees; between atom and atom; control all animal 
functions ; and are, in short, the fundamental laws of all 
existence. When you have comprehended these Male 
and Female Laws, in the fulness of their operation, you 
have then found the “Philosopher’s Stone” — the sure 
KEY which will, in the master’s hand, unlock every con- 
ceivable mystery in the world of science and philosophy. 
They are the inherent principles of the Universe. A 
productive unity ; the Alpha and Omega of all refine- 
ment, production, .and generation! In the different 
kingdoms of animated nature, these laws beget the 
external manifestation of the sexes, ant^aro familiarly 
termed Male and Female. Ift chemistry, tiicy arc known 
as Positive and Negative. In mechanism, they arc Cen- 
tripetal and Centrifugal. In the world of inorganic 
matter, so called, they are Attraction and Expansion. In 
the Sun, they are Light and Heat. ■ In the Divine 
Being, they are Love and Wisdom., In the human mind, 
they are Passion and Bcason. But enough has been said 
to impress the idea of an omniprevalence of uni^/ and 
immutability dn the Principles of Existence; to which 
we must always look for an adequate explanaHon <>f any * 
physical or spiritual phenomena. 

“ 0, this is all a mere' speculation !*’ Nay, far from 
it, Mr. Editor. These are truths. By careful refi' otion. 
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you will see that tiicse principles open a new door to the 
cultivation of the several sciences. Truth is of univer- 
sal application. Parts of creation are bat links in a 
grand series of corresponding links; which, taken 
altogether comprehensively, constitutes iiie chain of 
cause and elToct that binds in harmony the Infinite Uni- 
verse. Go forth ; and leave all narrow thought ! Broad, 
free, magnihcent generalizations will do you good ! Our 
scientific men are full of “points," and plethoric with 
fragmentary “ demonstrations ; ” (not spiritual) they are 
vastly too much engaged in isolated inspections and mi- 
croscopic analyzations ; and so they see not the great 
general principles which sustain the broad realms of 
existence, physical and spiritual. 

We arc told by the Primitive History (the Bible) that 
all things as they came forth from the hand of the Cre- 
ator were pronounced “good." Still, we see low poison- 
ous plants ; 'destructive and venomous creatures ; large 
territories of country unfit for the habitation of man ; 
unfortunate coiflicts between the sun, the seasons, and 
the soil — whole fields of vegetation and scores ef ships 
destroyed by sudden hurricanes, or by protracted storms 
at the wrong time, &c.; and mankind, too, all disunited 
and diseased 1 How is this to be explained 1 Are these 
things “ good " and right ? Has man abused the free- 
dom of tho will, and pen^erted the animal kingdom, and 
the earth, tho water, and the atmosphere ? We are told, 
by certain rather popular authonties, that Avhen Human- 
ity fell, 

** Earth, through all her parte, gave eigne of woe.” 

Are we, then, to await the interposition of supernatu- 
ral power before the defective conditions o&n be re- 
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moved ? This is no theblogic discussion, Mr. Editor, but 
an appeal to jour Intelligence in behalf of a more 
rational way to explain certain discords, and how Uiey 
may be harmonized with the interests of humanity. And 
it is, as before said, reasonable to suppose that every- 
thing is “good” when all things are considered by a 
law of adaptation. For instance : that every imperfect 
or unfinished piece of creation is no result of a per- 
verted free will, but i» left in the order of Provideuco 
for Man to complete by his own skill and experience. 
And one unfinished piece is the atmosphere. So you can 
see, with me, the fields adapted for the manifestation of 
human discovery and control. 

“ But where is your philosophy of rain ?” Bo patient 
with me, Mr. Editor ; it will surely come, as I proceed 
with my writing. This letter contains enough suggest- 
ive matter for present reflection. And you may rest 
assured, that when more comes to me, the world shall 
receive it. Hoping that wo shall at last be able to con- 
trol rain, to some extent, and the temperature of the 
air, I remain Tours for Humanity. 


FHILOSOFHT OF BAIN. — XHIBD LETTER. 

An enlargement, of our scientific knowledge, and a far 
more thorough and consistent understanding of the prin- 
ciples of correspondence or analogy, will unlock tlio 
deep of^dark sayings of ancient prophets. They seemed 
to have seen, prospectively, unfolded a “ new heaven 
and a new earth ” out of the materials already in exist 
enoe. 
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In order to unravel the stupendous mysteries 'which 
hang over our social and spiritual destiny, theologians 
have puzzled their brains in constructing consistent com- 
mcittarics, and these, in their turn, have puzzled and 
belittled the intellectual vision of all who have made 
them a subject of confiding and protracted inquiry. The 
common use, in primeval times, of symbolical or figura- 
twe language, so replete with ambiguities and with 
expressions so easily construed infj) diverse meanings — 
now furnishes the analytic student with the power always 
to make the ancient sayings correspond and harmonize 
with his ruling thought or established creed. 

Hut after sill, Mr. Editor; suppose all the learned 
sermons and commentaries should at last turn out, like 
Jonah’s prophecy to Nineveh, to be wholly untruthful : 
and suppose the “new heaven and new earth ” should 
not bo brought about “Spiritually,” as some believe, 
nor by consuming with fire the present cosmical struc- 
ture, as others believe ; bht suppose, on the contrary, 
the earth and the atmosphere should be transformed 
and thoroughly rectified by a practical application of 
physical, mechanical and magnetic principles — then let 
me ask, do you think that the authors of those sermons 
and commentai'ics woulj^, like the same Jonah, “ let 
their angry passions rise,” and remonstrate with the 
Lord for changing his mind and not fulfilling their dog- 
matic sayings ? Or, would they hail with delight the 
immediate and progressive relief Svhich would thereby 
be given to the industrial classes all over the world ? 
It is well enough understood, that agricultural ai|$ces3 
or failure depends upon the seasons, climate, moisture, 
soil, and industry — just, as these elements are benefi- 
cially harmonized or unfortunately disui^d. And it 
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would seem that tiie prophetic teachings of the ancients 
— their mythology and their theology alike — foreshadow 
something analogous to the statement contained in my 
first letter. Allow me to quote, as it comes to me, a 
few examples of apparent prefiguration : 

“ The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto 
thee. There shall be upon every high mountain, .and 
upon every high hill, rivers and streams of water. 
Blessed are ye that qow beside the waters ^ that send 
forth thither the feet of the ox and ass. There the 
glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and 
streams ; wherein shall go no galleys with oars, neither 
shall gallant ships pass thereby. For in the wilderness 
^lall waters break out, and strciims also in the dcseil;. 
And the. parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water! I will open rivoi’s in 
high places, and fountains in the midst of the valleys. 
I will make the wilderness a pool of water ; and the 
di'y lands spi’ings of water. I will even make a Avay in 
the wilderness and rivers in tlie desert, to give drink to 
my people. And all the rivei’s of Judah shall flow with 
waters, and a fountain shall come forth and Avater the 
valley of Shittam. He tumeth rivers into a Avilderness, 
and water springs into dry ground. And there he 
maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare ii 
city for habitation, and sow the fields, and plant vine- 
yards, which may yield fruits of incre.ase.” 

In these expressions — which arc most manifestly the 
simple narratives of prophetic conArictions individually 
entci^iined — I can see quite clearly that the skill of 
man will do foi^ the earth, for water, and air, precisely 
what the ancients, in the absence of all knowledge of 
various scien'ttfic ^ssibilities, supposed was only posri- 
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ble to the Supreme Being. But I have quoted enough 
for the present. For my impressions now lead to a 
continuation of the philosophy of rain, as commenced 
in the previous communication. 

As already affirmed," the male and female forces are 
coextensive with all ponderable and imponderable mat- 
ter. They operate within and upon the largest and 
smallest sh'uctures with the same geometrical precision. 
And here let me again say, that they were the founda- 
tions upon which the eternal uiiiverse of matter was 
laid ; the formation of the sidereal heavens ; the devel- 
opment of the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms ; 
the organization and perpetuation of man. These du- 
odijnamical principles are especially operative between 
earth and water, between cloud and cloud, ‘and between 
them and the earth again. The electric fluid travels 
so amazingly rapid, it is almost impossible to calculate 
all the positive and negative relations among the various, 
substances developed by it, even in a flight of a single 
league. This moment these relations subsist between 
two clouds ; the next moment finds these clouds in posi- 
tive relation to some point of earth ; next the earth is 
in negative relation to a mass of aqueous vapor in the 
clouds. And so these duodynamic relations are inces- 
santly ohanging places, giving- rise to the various 
alterations of temperature, to thunder and lightning, to 
rain storms, to the descent of gentle showers, to the 
rushing destructive tornado, and to every other phe- 
nomenon of all seasons and* countries on tire globe. In 
this coimection, I will state another immutable la#4fliar- 
acterudng tire operation of these force! ; and wh^h iS 
without wuiableness in its relation to them. It la 
this: 
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Podtive force, in fluid or elastic bodies, always attracts 
and contracts ; while the negative force invariably repels 
and expands the same fluids and bodies. For instance, 
the human pulse corresponds with exact precision to these 
motions ; because every attraction Is succeeded by a con- 
traction in the veins — every repvlsion by an expansion 
in the appropriate arteries. The recently discovered sci- 
entific process of Riding metals, &c., by the action of 
these reciprocal forces, in solutions of silver and gold, is 
another illustration. Laroche, an experimentalist and 
physician of St. Petersburgh, assisted by Dr. Crusell, 
produced a very fine illustration of the action of these 
forces upon the atoms circulating in the fluids of the 
body. They applied the positive (i. e., the attractive 
and contractive power or) force to the eye, and directly 
formed miniature “ cataracts ; " and what is still more 
demonstrative, they then applied the negative (i. e., tho 
repubive and expansive force or) power, and dispelled the 
double from the eye in ten minutes. The same law is 
everywhere present and equally operating in nature. 

Now “ stand from under," Mr. Editor, for I am about 
to give you n shower — rather, to show' just how that 
result is produced from the clouds. 

First remember that the atmosphere, like the crust of 
the earth, is stratified — has different layers of air and 
temperature — and looks like the successive peels of an 
onion ! It has several different currents also ; some go- 
ing ih>m the south to the north ; others from west to 
east ; and still otiiets, above these, going in exact oppo- 
site dictions. All this, 1 am quite sure, will be recog- 
nized by future science. 

These diverse adtial strata and eleotro-magnetic circu- 
latioDS are produced^ JFVrsf, by the reustonce or Motimr 
5 
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of the air agiunst the sarface of the earth, occasioned 
by the rapi^ty with which it tarns upon its axis. Secondt 
by the evaporation of water, and by the ascension of ter- 
restrial electricity, from all wet places. And Third, by 
the calorific or msgnetic action of the sun upon the 
whole organism, and more especially upon the African 
continent. 

The upper air is composed of electricity in different 
degrees of refinement and states of activity. And, in 
order to provide for its more complete accumulation and 
development, the lowest stratum of air — that which we 
inhale — is generally rectified from humidity (or moist- 
ure) and BO constitutes a kind of non-conducting pedestal 
for the rest of the mr to repose upon. This lower stratum 
is what electricians term an “ Insulator.” This, in clear 
and dry weather, detaches the electricity of the upper 
regions from the earth, and cuts off all communication 
between them. Hence we may sometimes look up, in 
this continent, day after day, and see the clouds floatin| 
over 6nr heads, but receive none of their contents on the 
earth. 

Chemical experiments have shown that when the sar- 
face of water is cooled, the particles composing it are 
negative ; while the vapor of water is always positive. 
If vapor be reduced in temperature and condensed, then 
positive electricity (i. e., magnetism) is liberated. And 
so wee versa : the negative force remains behind when 
water is permitted to evaporate into the formation of 
clouds. 

We oontihnally breathe the rectified air, or that strai- 
turn which constitutes the Insulator, detaching the upper 
strata from any immediate communication with either 
our kmgs or tiie earth. ' This stratum in our latitude is 
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comparatively free from water and fh>m every desciip* 
tion of humidity, which, as in the tropical countries, con- 
ducts the magnetism of the earth to the clouds, a|^d their 
electricity to the earth, and in some localities produces 
almost continual fogs or mists, or protracted torrents of 
rain. 

The lower portions or surface of clouds, as I before 
remarked, are “magnetic!’ in their action upon the 
ocean and upon all wet places. They perpetually draw 
certain invisible vapors from the earth. Still, these 
clouds are in positive and negative unison with their own 
contents and surfaces, and remain suspended, until that 
isolated union is broken up by some point of earth or 
volume of electricity arising from it. 

The upper portions of clouds ore cold and electrical ; 
the under surhices are. warm and magnetic. According 
to my vision, the highest clouds, like the highest mount- 
aiui, are capped and chilled with snow. This is so even 
in warn} climates. The under surfaces, meanwhile, being 
magnetic and positive, attract aqueous vapors from the 
earth, and contract them into a more compact union with 
the nebulous elements. But this attraction of the atoms 
of the water cannot occur, unless the insulator in a meas- 
ure becomes saturated with moisture, and hence no longer 
a borner and support, but has become an excellent con- 
ducting medium between the earth and the clouds. On 
the other hand, if the insulating or non,-opaducting strati- 
fication of air (which we breathe) be not disturbed by a 
near approach to the earth of the upper stratum, or by 
the moisture from the ground ascending into it ; then it 
would be impossible to obtain rmn from the heavens, even 
though the clouds be if|prcharged with vapor, and weigh 
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many millions of tons more than the crystalline hairier 
beneath. 

So strange, and yet so simple, is tiie philosophy of 
rain or thoughts ! For 1 ihink yon can now understand 
that a very little moisture converts the insulator into a 
conductor for the ascension of invisible vapor from the 
earth ; that a general humidity of the lower stratum is 
the sign of rain in our climatp ; a dryness of it indicates 
a complete insulation of the clouds ; and that, should 
this dryness continue for any length of time* as in sultry 
weather, the clouds will be overcharged, and, attracted 
by some point of 4and, pour out their contents in certain 
localities wiUi thunder and lightning, and do as much 
damage to harvest by their isolation, abundance and vio- 
lence, as was before done by the absence of moisture «nd 
of gentle showers upon the teennng fields and green 
pastures. 

There! you now have my — or rather Nature’s < — 
philosophy of the formation and fall of rain. And now, 
as it is stated, I will invite you to take a private excur- 
sion with me throughout the different countries, and com- 
pare the meteoric facts of the globe with the laws laid 
down in tips letter. Let us now proceed. 

You see what this theory absolutely requires, do you 
not ? It requires that water should remain dissolved in 
fine vapors, in the form of clouds, above the lower stra- 
tum of atmospheji^e, until the insulation be broken by 
some electrical changes between the earth and the nebu- 
lous strata ; that then the temperature of the under sur- 
&ces changing, from a magnetic to a comparatively cold 
or electrical state, the vapor is rapidly con^nsed, and is 
repelled, with electricity, to the qaifh in the liquid or 
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congealed form, according to the’ prevalence of tho neg- 
ative (or electric) medinm in the air at the time. 

Let ns now examine mountainous districts, with strict 
reference to this requirement. If our philosophy of ruin 
be correct, then we shall find thab lofty mountains, by 
penetrating the lower stratum, — the Insulator, —pre- 
vent the regular accumulation of vapor into clouds, and 
also the terrible storms of rain which oqcur in tropical 
latitudes, over extensive plains, after a long “spell ” of 
dry. and sultry weather. Instead of “ terrible storms” 
in high latitudes, we are to look for perpetual fogs, mists, 
and drizzling but not torrents of rain. If mountains, 
constantly penetrating and disturbing the otherwise non- 
conducting stratum nearest the earth, prevent the regu- 
lar formation of clouds and the occasional descension of 
raid, then, according to our theory, we must expect they 
Should increase the amount of evaporation and the 
amount of moisture. It is well known that tho most 
extensive and navigable rivers, instead of obtaining their 
waters from the lowlands and springs and valleys, on tho 
contrary, take their rise from among the most extensive 
chains of hills and mountains. Baron Humboldt, whose 
mental structure compels him to individualize and sys- 
tematize all his observations of Nature, gives his testi- 
mony, that “ an individual river, which takes its rise 
among the mountainous districts of South America,^ con- 
tributes more water to the ocean than all the rivers and 
streams to be found upon the continent of Africa.” Ahd 
if you will but exafuine the origin of the rivers of Africa, 
you will see that the principal ones on the continent flow 
down from the highlands and lofty elevations under the 
Equator. Examine, also, the rivers of California and 
of countries still more mountaihous, and you will see 
5 * 
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satisfactory evidences that towering points of earth con- 
stantly disturb the insulating stratum, and give rise to 
much rain without violence, and to mists and dews con- 
tinuiiUy, even when the earth in those localities is not in 
need of it. . < 

Let us no.w look at extensive plains. If our philoso- 
phy be correct, then over level tracts of country the lower 
medium must become comparatively dry, — must become 
a cofftjD/e/e insulator; and clouds, filled with positive and 
negative forces, must cither float for a long time very 
high, or else not be seen for weeks together, in conse- 
quence of being more powerfully attracted to other por- 
tions of the globe. 

In illustration of this, examine the deserts of the 
eai'th. , Whole years sometimes elapse without a shower. 
Storms of wind and sand are abundant. Sometimes a 
cloud is a meteoric curiosity ! The. Arabian plains are' 
provided by nature with no elevated points of land, — no 
lofty eminences ; and so, according to our philosophy of 
rain, the insulating medium is seldom broken, and the 
fertilizing showers seldom fall upon the level countries. 
Or, look at the now very interesting and golden Aus- 
tralia. This country, so attractive to the devotees of 
that extensively worshipped God, — Mammon, — des- 
tined to become the land of a new Republic, is still 
defective in its meteorological possessions. There are 
no discovered rivers suificiently large or deep to encour- 
age Ihe people to open internal navigation ; although, as 
the island becomes more known in this respect, th^re 
will be found many portions of rivers deep enongh to 
float huge ships and vessels adequate for commercial 
purposes. In some parts of tins country the mountains 
ate numerous and sufficiently high to ^turb the upper 
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region of donds, which then pour their duroharged con* 
tents into deep and wide gorges or ravines, bat leave 
other portions of the country destitute of the requisite 
moisture. On portions of this contintot you can see no 
high ift>untains, nothing to disturh the existence of elec- 
tricity in the almost invisible clouds, nothing to remove 
the insulation between the earth and them, except the 
absolute withdrawal of the sun’s heat when that luminary 
is at- the farthest southern point ; and so, what is the 
fact in Australia ? Such localities are seldom visited by 
gentle and fertilizing rains. Its rivers are very low dur- 
ing eight months of the year, and some of them are too 
shallow for navigation. But these remarks are not ap- 
plicable to bodies of water with much extent of surface ; 
for tides and spray have much the same effect as prom- 
inences or lofty peaks of earth, in disturbing the insu- 
lating stratum, and producing clouds and the descent of 
fogs and mists. 

Look at the fogs of Newport, or c.xamine the islands 
of the sea. ■ The formation of rain clouds and the almost 
immediate precipitation of their moisture usually com- 
mence along the coasts and shores. Violent or disastrous 
storms of rain seldom visit Islands. The exceptions to 
this law are very few. Constant vaporizations and driz- 
zling rains characterize nearly all islands and irregular or 
ragged coasts. For illustration : examine the moteoro- 
logic phenomena of Cape Horn; observe the frequent 
naaa en the rooky coasts of Norway ; the constant dis- 
•turbahee of the insulation and the quantities of showers 
in the Arehipelago of Chronos ; and many other exam- 
ples may be had, showing how tides and spray, dashing 
against rough, rock-bound shores, beget a constant irreg- 
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ularity in the circulations of the electio-magnetic elements 
between the earth and the atmosphere. . 

It should be borne in nund, meanwhile, that high 
mountains, when covered mth ti^ees and vegetation, are 
vastly better conductors tixon those eleva.tions wlich mre 
not so adorned* The trees, having many points, besides 
being such cold water drinkers,” are, in cmisequenoe 
thereof, excellent for conducting and moderating the, 
processes between the clouds and the soil. 

The influence- of mountains extends for many miles 
around. They perforate the insulator, and set the elec- 
tro-magnetic currents in motion ; these give immediate 
rise to aerial ,and terraqueous witids ; the electric fluid 
now darts from point to point, puts the surface of the 
earth in direct communication with the lower surfaces of 
tho clouds, as zinc with copper plates in acid ; and so it 
is that mountains sometimes do not themselves receive as 
much ruin as tho plains and lowlands adjacent to them. 
The importance of this fact in regulating storms, showers, 
&c., will hereafter recervo more application. 

This philosophy of storms receives additional confirma- 
tions from the meteorology of Mexico. In this country 
you see tvoo quite different seasons; not /our, as we 
^vide our year. They have an EH Estio — a dry, mag- 
netic season ; and a La Estacion de les Argas — a sea- 
son of wind, fog, and chilling or negative rains. The 
country is also by tiie natives differently divided, into 
hot and cold di^cts, implying the preponderance in the 
former, the fterros calientat of magnetism ; and in the 
latter, the (terras /nos, of electricity. In these coun- 
tries you may see complete illustrations of the foregoing 
philosr^hy. Were it not for the fact that the table lands 
of Memco are near enough to the sea-shore to obtain the 



moisture gradually arising from the effect of the spray 
upon the insulator, the first stratum, (hey would yield but 
little vegetation and be unfit for agriculture. These 
porizatiohs pass on by tHb trade winds " during the El 
Estio ot dry period, and form clouds near the tops of Ihc 
monnttuns of the interior. In the mean *time the table 
land is suffering more or less for the want of rain. In- 
deed, the agriculturist is often compelled to construct 
canals^ and britag water from small streams to moisten the 
burning dust and over-heated vegetation. Irrigation, 
therefore, or bar aka, is resorted to on the plains, because 
the itisulation is not enough disturbed which detaches the 
earth from all fecundating communications with the upper 
strata of the atmosphere. 

But now, Mr. Editor, I must cease to write, because 
my impressions cease to flow. It is to be hoped that 
neither you nor your readers will be impatient to see the 
conclusion of ** the whole matter,” because this result 
cannot be accomplished within the limits allotted to this 
article. As the explanations are now completed, os I 
think they are, you may expect the “ plan for producing 
and eontrolling rain ” in my next. What that j>lan will 
bo is no more known to my brain than it is to yours ; 
and so I confess that my cariosity to know ** what’s 
coming next ” is not in the least allayed by the fact that 
my hand has traced the foregoing. But still I remain, 
Tours for Homaniiy. 
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THB aUBOlBlO PLAK, — TOUBIB triEfm, 

With this commanication I am' impressed to tyirminhte 
my correspondence. ' f- ' 

Doubtless, the pro and con of hew propositions shottld 
always be considered, for there is no other way to arrive 
at rational conclndons. But if yon are one of those pm- 
Idential conservatives who have acquired an habitual prac- 
tice of doubting the practicabUity of every new proposi- 
tion, and who consequently take it upon themselves to 
denounce, dende and discourage, every conspicuous step 
toward bettering the conditions among men, then all I 
can say is, that if you have “patience'’ enough to 
wait an age, — that is, until the present generation of 
profound individuals have all gone to the. Spirit-land, — 
yOu may then learn, from improved literary magaidaes 
and encyclopaedias of maturer erudition, concerning the 
ntter simplicity and historical fearibilify of every plan 
which I shall presently suggest; 

Do you suppose, Mr. Editor, that civilized men and 
women, who know that this world is not such a narrow, 
crowded place as unreasoning people believe, will con- 
tinue to exist in the depths of social injustice and servi- 
tude? 'Will they continue to exist in dissatisfiaction, 
working, as many of tiiem do, day and mght, to keep 
sold and bo^ decently together, to ^ve their children a 
rrapectable education, ahd to enable others to spppOrt 
es$<epriye ikahiOns and livb on nnwholesonie 
'Nay ; every weU-oigutited; harmpniat and rationai 
vidtlil ih ti& dty, ae in all'^&^ of hOinsn hi^ 
hali'aretiMittldii dedrO' of reOrtotion ftom Ibbor 
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each day, in order to cultifate more of his* being than 
merely the spinal column or the muscles of his right arm ; 
and feid, ^Ihottt being perpetnally haunted «with 
the brow-wrinkling ypa of not having enough to ** pay 
1^ l^ills pit §atwrda*night/' or o|t not being able to 
make both ends of the year meet ” without various 
pecuniary pmbanasstlents. Working constantly, merely 
tp support the body, is unnatural and wrong ! And it is 
not niuch tp be wondered at, that especially among the 
le^ enlightened and fortunately situated classes, recourse 
is had to the “ fire-water ” in order to induce instanta- 
neoas sensations of “ richness - ’ ^d absence from one’s 


fatigue and mental care ; while amongst, others, a rough, 
high-handed rowdyism and intemperate proceedings come 
of a too constant confinement to some ridiculous study of 
dead languages or classics, to monotonous occupations, 
or to several kinds of unentertaining pursuits. Social 
pleasures, literary amusements, theatrical entertainments 
of an ethical nature, for such as have a taste for them ; 
musical representations by amateurs ; conversational 
soirees ; lectures, &c., upon the boundless resources of our 
common humanity, and upon topics calculated to increase 
popular knowledge of the means of developing the fac- 
ulties of the human mind, and to perpetuate the general 




happiness of the race altogether; — such, Mr. Editor, are 
the imperative demands of all well-organized men and 
women, to be engaged more or less in the after portion 
of every day; and the world will five in discord and 
dl^tisfiMtipn^until it is all accompyisbedr 
. E^ paiikj^ ^ved at the lughpst sonmut of civUiza- 
it He shill freadl , lowlands, uid 


i|Tes ill the valleyi of .hapaa,%tMi|unep|;« He yearps and 
h^ps i^ abetiejc, worlds JviFSopth, 
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tliis nethor sphere, though so full of evils and inequali* 
ties, to be as good now as it ever can become. Most 
piteous must hereafter appear the toil and sufferings, the 
endless fears of want and disease|,gprhich now ^tinguish 
the present social state ! Immersed in the multifarioas 
concerns of his daily existence, how wholly disqualified 
is the laboring man for entering tftat “ superior condi- 
tion ” which rolls up the curtain hanging between the 
present material circumstapees and the ** new heaven and 
the new earth ” hereafter to be unrolled by the courage 
and skill of the human mind ! Poor miserable man is he 
who sees no paradise in the future for the earth’s inhab- 
itants ! If he be a civilized European, and has a desire 
to live decently, comfortably, respectably^ with a mod- 
erate desire for an enjoyment of the pleasures of exist- 
ence, ho must' toil incessantly for the payment of his rent, 
** for his victuals. and clothes,” and for the education and 
welfare of his children. And, having no faith in the 
remotest possibility of the nltimate harmony and perfect- 
ibility of this material, probationary world, he very 
gravely and solemnly sets out, through the medium of 
teachers and preachers, to cultivate some , acquaintance 
with the better world to come. To secure a place there 
for himself and family, he pays a certain portion of his 
acquisition. Then, for top much wrong living, must pay 
the physician in money, as well as nature in pmns and 
distress ; and for his rights he must pay the lawyer, or 
pay for an attempt to obtiun them, whether he succeeds 
or not. But it is seen tiu^ these civilized evils “ don’t 
pay;” never did — never can. As a consequence cf 
man’s ignorance of his true nature and of the real sources 
of substantial happiness, there Is a yast chain of moonte 
ainpus evils ascendmg, like the Alps, in formidable amy 
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before liis onward march. But these moan<8 he must 
cross as Napoleon with his army ; then a “ hereafter,” 
even in this life, of sonny climates, of delicious food 
growing in luxuriant* abundance, and of various joys, 
now imagined as only possible to the Spirit-land (because 
the endless resources Af this globe are yet unknown), 
will be the common inheritance of humanity. 

Faith in the great principle of progression, Mr. Editor, 
— faith in the inherent goodness and perfectibility of 
everything in earth, air, fire, and Water! This is the 

faith which will move mountains” of unwholesome 
conditions, and rapidly develop the still slumbering po- 
tencies of sen^e and science. The artificial means for 
developing wealth and motive power ; the electro-mag- 
netic mechanism for rendering deserts of sand as inhab- 
itable and productive as the State of Ohio ; the agricul- 
tural inventions and electrical processes which will 
enable one man td accomplish as much as can now be 
done by a thoustllhd ; all this, Mr. Editor, making the 
means of living abundant and cheap in eveiy true sense, 
will usher in that terrestrial paradise — that “ Kingdom 
of Heaven on Earth ” — which the good always pray for, 
and which the down-trodden poor man as devoutly yearns 
to perceive and enjoy ! 

Let us now return to our plan. From the philosophy 
of electricity and magnetism, we learn that cold is caused 
by a superabundance of the former and heat by a pre- 
ponderation of the latter in the earth, in water, and in 
the atmosphere. We likewise learn that electricity alone 
con decompose water, leaving its Oonstituents pure and 
free from other elements ; also, we learn tiiat ihere iaan 
insulaiing medium of air — ihe stratam neareOt to earth 
— by which the olottds axe sui^ended until perfectiy 
6 
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fomed and filled with vapor, and (hen catised, by a lodal 
disturbance of this insnlatioh, to fall either ai^ mist, as 
nun, as frost, as snow, or else as hail, as one or the other 
fluid preponderates at the time.'*' Moreover, we team 
that tnountuns and tree establish a permanent commani> 
cation through the insulator and tie electric purrents im- 
prisoned in the grand reservoir of tho upper regioixs ; 
and BO is produced quite frequent, but not violent, rains 
on the adjacent lands and valleys for several leagues 
around. 

You will remember, I think, the examples of this law 
taken from all portions of tho earth. Within the terri- 
tory Venezuela are many illustrations. , In Camana, 
where very moderate mountains rise gradually behind 
from th,e coast, and no high 'points* to disturb the insula- 
tion, with abundant magnetism in the lower stratum, the 
thermometer averaging from 80 to 82 degrees, there you 
find a warm, sunny sky, cloudless ten months of the 
year ; only two months being diversified by dews, sun- 
shine, and fertilizing rains. While along the southern 
p^ of the Orinoco, the reverse is the case ; ten months 
of rain, and two comparatively clear and sunny. Of 
course, the land is high, and covered with a dense forelt. 
And if you find any exceptions to this Law, the explan- 
ation may be had by examining What tree, or rocky 
coast, or angular point of earth, there is which, at times, 
forms a temporary communication with the upper cur- 
rents, and thus produces the fall of rain. 

As Nature, from the operation of these visible causes, 
prodnees rain in every State in America, so may 
;wbloh is but Nature manifested tltton^ Iifon, accom- 
plish the same results ; and the following plan is deeply 
impressed upon my mind as being at once idniple, practi 



cable, and — considezing the extensiTenes^ of ihe.gofd 
to be aohiered thei^bf-^.qaite easily put np, and iaexo 
pensive. 

Upon some highly-elevated ground — say upon the 
brow of a conmderable hill' — construct an Electric Tower. 
The higher this tower ascends .above the level of the 
ocean, the more absolute will be the determination of its 
influence upon the currents of the upper strata, |nd the 
more perfectly will it be capable of .directing the wind 
and other aSrial circulations. In the top of this tower 
should be constructed two machines of very large propor- 
tions ; one, an electric instrument, for the accumulation 
and development of this negative principle from the 
earth ; the other a galvanic battery, for the purpose of 
introducing magnetic currents and for decomposing 
water. This structure, with its cleotro-magnetic con- 
veniences, wiU answer to produce and control rain in on 
uneven country, say like the State of Connecticut, for a 
circle or district one hundred miles in diameter. But on 
a desert it would be influential upon a circle of not more 
than two hundred miles. In fact, when situated upon a 
plain surface, where water is scarce and heat is abun- 
dant most of tho year, as in Arabia or in. some parts of 
Africa, the tower should not be expected to act perma- 
nently upon more than thirty miles of air in every direc- 
tion from it. . 

This circle should be connected with the Central power 
by means of wire conductors, on a plan precisely analo- 
gous to the poles and conductors of .the magnetic Tele*, 
graph. Of coarse, it is unnecessary to describe thU) 
methods of constructing an electrical apparatus; forl^ 
mean notiung different from what is already known to 
scientific eleetrimaiis. The dimenmons of the cylindrient 
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glass or revolving portion of the instrament, let me re 
mark, should not be less than 16 feet in diameter, and 
thick enough every way tq resist all centrifugal tenden- 
cies, when making seventy-five revolutions, a minute. 
This cylinder should be moved 'by a steam-engine of the 
required power ; and the heat for the boiler may be 
obtained by a galvanic decomposition of water. You 
will please bear in mind, Mr. Editor, that electricity is a 
negative principle,': — is cold; and, while it acts upon 
aerial vapor to condense its atoms into rain, frost, snow, 
&c., it, at the same moment, gives rise to certain cur- 
rents of “wind,” so called, which have much to do 'in 
all cases in determining on what part of the globe the 
condensed vapor shall descend. It is this invariable 
meteoric- law which we ndw propose to bring witiiin the 
dominion of art. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that the Electric 
Tower be constructed in the vicinity of this city, say on 
“Prospect HiU.” From this point, radiating in all 
directions, are metaUic conductors, for the purpose of 
fixing the operations of the electric current, whether 
they be generated by the artificial mechanism, ^r by the 
inherent forces of the earth. We wish to put a harness 
upon this “ detached ” and hitherto unmanageable Sover- 
eign Agent among the elements. Very weU : now we 
desire to moke the rain fall upon New Haven, on the 
supposition that the weather has long been dry and sul- 
try, the garden vegetation is being destioyed, and the 
Ihtmers of the enrirons much desire the benefit of rain. 
But there aro no clouds formed nbor Hartford ! Wbirt is 
to f>e‘ done ? Do you not remember the probf that v^r, 
in a vaporized state, is omnipreseat anA ^lktensiye mth 
aixl Yes. What, tiien, is now rec|aired to develop" 
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clouds ? Maoifestljr nothing Inore than to reduce the 
temperature of the atmosphere in several localities 
within the electrical circuit. And the moment you have 
formed a few fleecy'clouds in this way, they will join 
you in the more rapid evaporation of aqueous matter 
from the earth, on the principle already explained. Well, 
how is this to be done ? By the accumulation and elimi- 
nation of electricity from the various “D^pdts.” How 
are these to be made ?• Within an area of 100 miles 
diameter, there may be as many special Beceivers as the 
meteoric and agricultural conditions of the country 
require. Every farm and every city may be provided 
with one. This plan should be extensively adopted in 
some portions of Australia and elsewhere. These d£p6ts 
or ^receivers are nothing more than mammoth Leyden 
Jars, provided with perpendicular metallic conductors, 
fixed on the inside of the receiver, and extending into the 
air as far as possible. Ten such d^pdts will cost about as 
much as a popular church. The upper end of this met- 
allic conductor should be provided with a platinum dis- 
charger with many angles — say a dodecahedron, or, at 
least, an octahedron, with the points and lines sharply 
defined, dbd presented, free from all contact with .trees, 
&c., to the surrounding atmosphere. 

When the receiver is filled with electricity to over- 
flowing, by the action of the ponderous machine in the 
Tower, then there is no escape for it except up the per- 
pendicular conductor, and into the eight or twdve sided 
' discharger. From this the electric fluid will dart off in 
every direction, and, at night, the exhibition will be 
most bemitifnl, compru^ all the meteoric phenomena 
of the Aurora Borealis and Noriliem lights; because 
tile philosophy is the sime ! 

6 * 
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The Norihem Lights are produced by the discharge 
of the electric fluid from the north pole — darting into 
the atmosphere, reducing the temperature, and instantlj 
frosting the invisible vapor, — and this gives the white 
and other reflections of that phenomenon. Now, all we 
propose to do, in warm climates, is, to produce rain, and 
not frost, by this simple principle.' Or, where rain is 
too abundant, to so employ the galvanic power at cer- 
tain points of the compass as ixf elevate the temperature, 
perfect the atmospheric insulation, and send the clouds 
away to countries where the fall of rain is desirable. 
This is no speculation ; it is a common law of cause and 
effect. 

The clouds may be formed as already described. 
They now float overhead, light and fleecy, and far from 
that state of combination which makes the heavens 
look black and tempestuous. But the people of New- 
Haven first need a good *' sprinkling,” and so, pro bono 
publico, lot us love our neighbor as ourself, and set the 
machinery in operation. How shall we consnence ? 
First, break up from the Tower all communication with 
the ‘*Bain D£pdts” at Springfield, East-Hartford, West- 
Hartford, Middletown, Norwich, &c., and Establish a 
full positive and negative connection with the receiver 
atNew-Haven! Let the earth’s electricity, thus ob- 
tained and concentrated, pour into the clouds at that 
point, and foribwith the insulation b broken ; the winds 
rurii to that place, bearing the clouds upon their bosom ; 
the condensation of vapor b now rapid ; and the rain 
desoending— -makii^ the communication more complete 
and petmanei^ between the earth and the clouds — a 
shower or protracted storm may be obtained for several 
nules in every direction from the iiutial interruption. 
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In' some countries where the lower stratum of air is 
very dry and free from moisture, the electric fluid should 
be made to reach as nearly as possible an elevation of 
600 feet above the level of the ocean. This may be 
done by building a circular framework jointing like a 
ship’s mast, and supporting the metallic conductor by 
iron braces set in glass sockets ; for the insulation of this 
whole instrument must always be perfect, in order to 
have the entire charge of the receiver enter the air from 
the lofty angular platinum Knob. 

Electricity is not produced or created, but is merely 
obtained by friction of non-conductors ; that is to say, 
of two substances which are already so filled with the 
fluid that they neither receive nor impart as manifestly 
as substances not so impregnated. The inexhaustible 
source is the Earth. And there is no limit to the quan- 
tity of it which may be artificially obtained from this 
fountain. 

“ But do you suppose to bottle up electricity in the 
Electric Tower?” Nay: not so, Mr. Editor; let mo 
again describe. The area of threb hundred miles (or 
one hunted in diameter) should not only be “ fenced 
in” by conductors suspended by poles analogous to, the 
magnetic telegraph method ; but there should also be 
stationed, wherever the iQhabitants of cities or agricul- 
turists require rain to fall, special dbpdts or prime con- 
ductors, connected, as before described, by means of 
metallic wires ‘supported by poles, to the instrument 
in the Tower. This is all which is proposed to be 
done. 

I know that it is supposed by some modem philoso- 
phers that a receiver can accumulate the electric currents 
bnly on condition of being in the immediate vicinity of 
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tiie revolving cylinder. Bat tibis idea is deady disproved 
by the fact tiiat tiie earth itself eliminates this subtile 
agent constantly, while, at the same time, the natural 
prime conductor, or Leyden jar, is situated from 200 to 
6000 feet above the earth, and is, in fact, constituted 
of all the higher and rarer strata of the atmosphere ! 
The tops of trees and the summits of mountains are 
the conductors thither, as explained in the preceding 
letter. 

But the earth is a for more economical electrical 
machine than the one which 1 propose. It is more like 
what chemists term an electrophorus ; and I can easily 
foresee what an improvement may be wrought upon the 
Plan herein stated. There are objections, however, to 
describing these economical methods now — also, the 
minute modus operandi of the scientific system here sug- 
gested ; because the people first require experience in 
the practical operations of the Rain Mechanism. They 
will only accept those suggestions as possible or prac- 
ticable, which stand recommended by past chemistry 
and the well-known demonstrations of electrical science. 
And so, throughout those letters, I have followed my 
impressions in paving, with already conceded scientific 
facts, the pathway to the philosophy of producing and 
controlling rain. , 

The galvanic battery in the Tower is designed to 
accomplish a result which the other instrument will not 
do. It is supposed by most persons that the seasons, 
with their variable climates and phenomena, are inev- 
itable in the order of Providence. But, in fiset, the sea- 
sons are not necessarily owing to the revolution and 
nlaticiB oi the Earth to the Sun; nor yet altogether 
upon the neatness or distance of the latter from it*; 
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because electricity and magnetism are the causes which 
change temperature, producing sometimes snow in sum* 
mer, and June weather in the month of January ; for 
it is well enough known that the Sun is much nearer to 
us in winter than in summer, and yet the former is much 
the coldest season. But the datter fact is partially ex* 
plainahle on the ground that the Sun’s rays fall more 
obliquely on the Earth during the winter than in the 
summer. 

The Sun’s influence is more manifested as a controlling 
power in the grand system of planetary revolution and 
equilibrium than in the production of the seasons. The 
principal source of heat is magnetism, Avhethor produced 
by the Sun or the internal laboratories of the Earth. 
I have already said that the Sun and the Earth were 
galvanic batteries; because every particle of matter 
composing them is a magnet ; and every pulsation of 
its (or their) inherent elements is felt throughout all 
the veins and arteries of existence. Upon this law of 
producing heat and accelerating evaporation, I see how 
man can, by artificial agencies, render the polar regions 
temperate and genial ; melt away the ice in those coun- 
tries far more rapidly than the Sun '’^an do it ; impart 
a galvanic energy to the soil, and stimulate the growth 
of much vegetation now only to be found in tropical 
climates. 

You surely know how all metals may be fused by the. 
galvanic magnetism. You remember that Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy had a grand Galvanic battery erected for his 
use, at the Royal Institution in England, whereby he 
was enabled to melt every posrible substance obtainable, 
and determine cej^in great chemical facts wUch had 
troubled the scientific minds of Europe from the first. 
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And, in addition to this^ you know how the San’s rays 
can be tamed and altered — yea, polarized, and con 
denscd, and concentrated, and ** donbled and twisted ” 
like hempen cords — to suit man’s o’er-mastering will, 
and to subserve his purposes ! By a systematic arrange- 
ment of convex lenses and highly polished mirrors of 
steel, the sun’s rays may be sent half across the conti- 
nent ; and places now cold may thus be warmed ; swamps 
and marshes may be boiled dry of their waters; the 
Dead Sea may be converted into a living body ; and 
the wilderness made to blossom and yield abundantly. 
“ This is impossible ! ” Impossible ! Not so, Mr. Editor, 
for man is destined to put all enemies (to his happincs!;) 
beneath his feet. Do you not think it reasonable to 
believe that Civilized Man will yet decompose the ene- 
mies in the shape of ice, stagnant water, and unwhole- 
some marshes, and just as deliberately, too, as did 
Archimedes, by a simple arrangement of looking-glasses, 
set on fire all the ships of the enemies who had resolved 
to besiege Syracuse 1 

The galvanic battery in the electric tower should bo 
employed in tropical climates and 'upon deserts fre- 
quently. It is designed to decompose water, in order to 
aid and augment the formation of rain in the upper 
strata ; and the electric oommunication being from the 
first established within the circle of atmosphere to be 
influenced, the clouds will thence form rapidly. They 
*will remain floating from point to point overhead within 
the prescribed area, until they become enough, filled to 
settle close to the upper surface of the insvdtdor (the 
lower stratum of air) ; and this may be broken at thbty 
minutes’ action and discharge of the contents of the 
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prim conductar into the air. ' The rain will fall in the 
vicinity of whichever prime conductor is employed. 

But in our climate, where the formation of rain-clouds 
is carried on rapidly enough by nature’s own galvanic 
processes in connection with the sun, the aitificial bat- 
tery can scarcely be required. And yet it would not bo 
wise to construct an Electric Tower without a good bat- 
tery of mammoth dimensions, capable of elevating tlic 
temperature to 212 degrees, at which point water boils, 
and its vapor rapidly ascends toward the upper strahi. 
The ascension of this vapor will not disturb the insulator, 
as might be supposed, neither will the Tower, as a point 
in the air ; the object is, to render the under surfaces of 
clouds magnetic ” to particles of water on the Earth. 
Chemists well know that caloric, or heat, has a tendency 
to produce equilibrium. Heat endeavors to produce, in 
all contiguous substances, an equal degree of tempera- 
ture. This is accomplished by radiation, by conduction, 
and ruction. In other words, if a small body of vapor, 
visible or invisible, in the air, be condensed or frosted, 
and then its under surface heated and held in magnetic 
(or positive and negative) relation to the surface of water 
on the globe, the results will be a continual evaporation 
of water, an enlargement and multiplication of clouds in 
the vicinily, and gradual changes of “ wind and weather” 
in the lower stratum, — all being the prognostications of 
a shower or storm. The under surfaces of clouds will 
remain vaporized and magnetic iinril a large and steady 
volume of electricity is caused to enter them. The ac- 
tion of this fluid is immediately to reduce the tempera- 
ture, and condense the vapor into rain. This efiect is 
'Wrought by the electricity which mountains impart to the 
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clouds; and ilie rain descends in obedience to this 
simple law, as we have clearlj demonstrated. 

The farther specifications, &c., for the exact construc- 
tion and management of the machines in the Tower, in 
connection with the electric circuit and “ special receiv- 
ers,” are for the present withheld. It is sufficient now 
to indicate the fact, that wherever an instdated prim 
conductor or dipdt is prd up, and whenever the electric 
fluid is directed from that part into the clouds, say for 
the space of twenty-four hours, the phenomena will be : 
first, a wind blowing directly across the circle to the 
d^pdt which is magnetically charged ; second, a reduc-. 
tion of temperature in the lower stratum ; third, in all 
cases, the absence of tornadoes, and also of gusts, except 
where hills intervene ; fourth, the gentle fall of rain for 
several leagues from the point where the insolation was 
first broken ; fifth, by reversing the poles or breaking up 
the connection between the Tower and the d4pdt, a rapid 
cessation ofi the rain in consequence of restoring the 
requisite dryness to the lower stratum ; sixth, the ab- 
sence of thunder and lightning, except to a slight extent, 
and a general rectification of the breathing medium from 
all the imparities arising from dense moisture. Such is 
a summary view of the effects to be phUosophicully 
expected from our Plan. It is no more mysterious or 
impossible than the Magnetic Telegraph or the Ericsson 
Caloric Engine ! 

By these means every state can control its own storms ; 
and every city may secure to itself the fall of gentle 
showers in summer, or prevent them, whenever the gen- 
eral welfare of the inhabitants requires it. And so, Mr. 
Editor, 
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— “ Is the winter of our disoontent 
Made ^orious summer by this 

pew application of scientific principles already well ascer- 
tained ; and so, too, are 

All the c/budf that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried/* 

Bat enough. There are many things to say to agri- 
culturists about the best methods to restore equilibriums 
to the soil ; also how clearing and undcr-wooding elevated 
places, the destruction of trees oh high hills, &c., disturb 
the equilibriums between the air and soil in the meadows 
and lowlands, deteriorate the ground, &o. ; and still 
other suggestions which now flow abundantly into my 
mind ; but I must trespass upon your space and pa^ence 
no longer with further detail. I will, therefore, now 
conclude. Permit me, however, to express to you, Mr. 
Editor, my thanks for thus famishing me with a channel 
thrpngh which to approach a large and intelligent class 
of minds. In accordance with my first impressions of 
this whole subject, generally received more than eighteen 
months ago, portions of which have been suggested by 
different authors, I have written, and you now perceive 
my conclusions. With a firm confidence that they are 
time to the great unchangeable principles of Nature, and 
hence capable of a practical application to the wants of 
mankind, I remain. Yours for Humanity 

7 
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ANSWER TO SCIENTIFIC OBJECTIONS. 


That a mulUtmlc of so-called scientific objections will 
bii ur^cd against tlic practicability of the foregoing meth- 
ods (o improve the physical conditions of our globe, I 
no doubt; because, unfortunately for mankhnl,^ cer- 
tain nnoilal organizations liave not outgrown that obnox:- 
i(ms and supin-cilious spirit which ever stands in the 
l)alh\vay leading toward truth and fresh discovery. The 
strong(‘st o])j(ictiuns have not been written ; those I hav(‘ 
seen are but the snj)erficiat ebullitions of superficial miinls. 
In(lin‘ctly, howc^ver, as an insunnoiiutable difiiculty in 
th(^ way of our philos<»[)hy, and with a commendal>le 
degrot of sc(‘pti<usm and timidity respecting the strength 
of his own positions, an individual, iinmediat(dy snbse- 
(pient to the publication of my letters, made the follow- 
ing re([uest : 


“ Tlu‘ umlorsi^ned is lU'sirous of ontaiiiinj; facts in rc^sinl to the rising 
oj'u'titu’ in wcllx and springs^ just nr.i uKKa rain. Aocoimts of t»cciirrcni‘fs 
i»f tills nature arc ivspcctl’ully rc^iu'stcd. It is dcsiruMc that particulars 
should he ^iven ; such as the increase in the dejith of the water, and the 
Icnutli of time clajusin^ between tlie risini; of the water and tlie falling of 
tfic rain. W’licthor, if the interval of time is short, tho rain is heavy or 
li^ht ; and win'tlier this pheiionu'noii, in any j^ivcMi instance, invariably 
happens before a rain, year after year, or is a casual oecurrenee," 

The idea here designed to be conveyed, in this .solieit- 
aliou for hydrological facts, is, that the rising of water 
ill wells and springs just before a rain disproves the non- 
oxistouce of the Insulator as set forth in the philosophy. 
The barometer is certainly a good hydrometric instru- 
ment, which quite accurately measures or indicates the 
specific gravity — the density and rarity — of fluid bod- 



ics; and I am quite porsiiade!! tliat this inslninimt will 
add its testimony t<» the hyilrodynamical slalemenis 
already made. The rarity and density of Ihiid ho.lic's, 
particularly the atm(»sphen‘, are dillicult to di t^ rmine, 
although the mereurial suhslance never fails to manifest 
the i>reponderanee of either (‘old or heat, or tin* m ar 
approach of storm-clouds and tlie (dectricitios which con- 
trol th(‘m, as well as tin* ahs(*nc(‘ (d* those ehunenls \vhen‘hy 
rain is pnaluced and protract(‘d. 

Wtdls and springs arc? V(‘ry aeenral<i hydroimdrieal 
facts. Our pliilosophy demands no Ixdler (‘\id(‘nc(‘ of t!u‘ 
rectitude of its fundamental prin(‘iph‘s on this sulqect, 
— no hotter demonstratiim that tln^ ullima((i dtMluclions 
and (‘onclusions are h.'gitimate, and will leail to practical 
applications of those principl(',s. It was e\i>Iicilly shown, 
and the reasons stat(*d, that the whoh^ plicnoyicnon ol‘ 
rain is produced and controlled by tln^ alteniaU* action ol‘ 
positive and negative eh‘ctricities, — the one warm, the 
other cold; or, in otlier words, hy (me vlvmcnt ^ — tlui 
one, magneiisin, which is jiositivc* — the otlnu*, tdiM-trie,- 
ity, whieh is negative. Clouds are formed on this prin- 
ciple. This principle is luiiversal. It eireulah'S tloj 
hlood, actuates tlie vitaliticrs of organic life, and sustains 
the illimitahlc univcrecelnm in its eUjrual revolutions 
througli the vortex of infinite space. 

The low(U* surliums of clouds are magnetic, whilst the 
upper surface's of water arc electrical. Ihrvious to a 
rain-storm, wells and springs rise, hecaii.scj the water is 
attracted, through the dry insulator, by the iimgnetism 
and positive force in th(3 upper stratum of clouds, (jr hy 
the attractive pow’cr in the r^ion where the clouds are 
destined to fonn. When formoel into dense masses, then 
partially hy virtue of their own weight, and partially by 
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Bomo extraneous disturbance of the Insulator, the con- 
tents of the clouds are precipitated to the earth. When 
Bcicntific men shall perfectly understand the principle of 
water being powerfully attracted from the ocean, the 
causes of the “ water-spout” observable at sea, then the 
rising of “wells and springs just before a rain” will 
cciisc to be an objection to our philosophy of storms. 
The common rejuson, that the “ sun attracts the water,” 
is manifestly unsound. It is true that the sun docs 
extemporize a mighty volume of magnetism, which, like 
the golden rivers of paradise, flow over the fields and 
countries, spreading gladness and loveliness in all habita- 
tions of men. But the ascension of water, the vapor- 
ization of aqueous material, is an effect exclusively of the 
particular causes already defined. Therefore, for the 
present, I pass on to other objections. The article, coii- 
(aining further strictures, appeared in a “ respectable ” 
Daily,* and I quote it entire ; 

A. J. D.WIS ON RAIN. 

Tl»o Timrs of Tuesday evening has furnished us with the concluding let- 
ter of a scries hy Mr. Davis on the “ Philosophy of producing and control- 
ling Kain.” The lovers of science were, no doubt, starlied by th(3 an- 
notnu'iunent contained in the yir.^Metter : and it is probable that many who 
were unactjuaintcd with the former extravagances of its author have had 
the curiosity to wade through the unfolding of the promised plan. If tliero 
were any such, it is certain they have quitted the concluding sentence of 
the last article with either pity for the writer, or sheer disgust with his 
fancies. 

it is simply the fear of seeming to take a too great notice of Jiothing, 
that prevents the instituting a sort of review of these four extraordinary 
letters. Wo might insinuate against the very great extent of the informa- 
tion possessed by the spirits, under whoso direction these letters purport to 
have been penned, when they ** Oppress ’* on the mind of their agent* to 

* This article is taken from the Hartford Courant^ bearing date February 

23, 1853. The author’s name did not appear, but the strictures were 
sadorsed by “ W. F. S.” 



lecluro that certain facta “ will in time bo recognized by aeicntific men/ 
whereas many of these facts have Ikjcii so recognized for a long period I 
(Mr. Davis’ impression on the connection of electricity with water is ar 
instance in point.) We might, on behalf of the world, most profoundly 
thank Mr. Davis for having explained fully and exactly what has hitherto 
proven a mystery to scientific persons — the Aurora Borealis. Hut wo 
should be censured by an enlightened community for bestowing so much 
attention upon what they themselves regard as a matter beneath their con- 
sideration. There are three questions, however, whioli, wo submit, it w»uihl 
not have been inappropriate for Mr. Davis to have answered. 

Ist. Who is expected to furnish funds for the erection of a now “ Mam- 
moth Leyden Jar *’ after the inevitable destruction of one or more of them 
I>y every thunder-storm wdiich may ehaneo to pass ? 

2d. What will iKjcomc of tlic vapor created by tbc “ Ixuling dry of 
swamps and marshes/’ and will it not 1)0 likely to fall again in the very 
place it is most desirable it should not fallt 

3d. Allowing that the Rain Apparatus is built and in working order, 
and that it has proved itself able to accomplish all its ]>roposer claims, i.s 
it supposable all the inhabitants of any place would desire min at one and 
the same time? Such an unanimity would bo without a parallel. Who, 
then, is to determine w'hethcr or not it shall rain at any given time ? 

This little work, as I was at first impressed it would 
be, is designed to throw out “Thoughts for the Ago 
hence the business of criticism comes properly into the 
composition of these pages. 

The above objections arc preceded, as the reader ob- 
serves, with that supercilious and superficial prcsumi)tion 
which invariably characterizes certain minds full of edu- 
cation, of learning, but in whom Wisdom, the internal 
power of discernment, has had as yet no resurrection. I 
rcpuldish this portion of his strictures, not to frame a 
reply, but simply to show the kind of tree which usually 
hears the fruit of prejudice and arrogance. 

lie says, “many facts have been recognized for a 
long period" which I think wiU in time be recognized 
by scientific men ; thus implying that my “ imprc.ssion.s " 
were a long way behind the scientific information of the 
age. But the truth is, that the facts to which I alluded 
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arc not at all accepted by the investigators of physical 
science. My principal fact was the identity of the con- 
stituents of water with the constituents of the atmos- 
phere. This is not broached in the scientific world, 
except indirectly by Sir Humphrey Davy, and less dis- 
tinctly by Liebig, the boldest gcncralizer of the day. 

But he proposes three questions. He thinks the Ley- 
d(!n jars, with their platinum knobs ascending into the 
upper air, will be destroyed inevitably by every thunder- 
storm which may chance to pass. Now let me remark, 
it is a fact in electricity that there arc conductors and 
non-conductors, and that the lightning is attracted by 
•points of trees, dwellings, &c., but not by round or com- 
paratively non-conducting substances. The platinum 
knob will seldom, if ever, be disturbed by lightning, 
because it is not attractive when in the shape proposc'd ; 
but would rather repel the negative electricity which 
rolls the clouds together, and produces the voice of the 
thunder in the heavens. • 

The next inconsiderate inteiTogatory is, whether the 
rain will not be likely to fall again in the marshes which 
I propose to boil dry 1 To this objection let me reply, 
that my impres.sions conducted my mind to a conclusion, 
simple in itself, that the Avonderful increase of population 
on the globe would compel man to convert useless tracts 
of land, untillable swamps and barren deserts, into 
yielding a subsistence for the multiplication of the hu- 
man type. And the plan is to construct galvanic thermal 
batteries, for the rapid decomposition of water and moist- 
ure, in valleys and low lands now inaccessible;. When 
the water is sufficiently vaporized to allow working men, 
with spades in their hands and wisdom in their heads, to 
dig. and construct large canals or channels for the flow of 
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water, to draw away the moisture from bog and marshy 
environments, then, though rain will return to earth, it 
will not remain in the localities as before. Tliese canals 
will then subserve commercial ends ; they may he used 
to convey produce and other commodities to and from the 
now inhabitable and tillable districts. And (»u deserts 
the galvanic batteries may be used to augment the form- 
ation and fall of rain, as already suggested. 

Another scimitific (?) objection is presemted by a writer 
in the Tribune^ bearing date April 20, 1851). The critic 
says : “ The galvanic decomposition of the rpiantity of 
water which annually falls on a single acre of land in this 
climate would require the consumption of about 20,000 
tons of zinc ; and there is not enough of zinc, nor even 
of iron, manufactured throughout the world, to decom- 
pose, in the same manner, llic amount of min uliich 
falls on a farm of 100 acr(\s. But in Iho present case 
criticism is not necessary.'' 

Thau this there surely cannot be a greater mistake 
founded upon inisap])rchciision. The far-famed calcula- 
tion of Dr. Dyonisius Lardner, that a steamslnp could 
only carry the quantity of coal requisite for a trip to 
England, and could not, therefore, serve the purposes of 
the transportation of goods and passengers, is certainly no 
less a failure of scientific information and decision. E(‘t it 
be understood, however, that I do not propose the comiuou 
galvanic battery for the ends contemplated. The j/rinciph 
I simply urged in order to beget faith in the practica- 
bility of the project ; for I perceive a vastly diflerent 
use of zinc and copper, with another composition not now 
known to scientific men, for the galvanic batteries which 
are adapted to the decomposition of water in marshes 
and stagnant localities. And yet, for the limited pur- 
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poses of the rain-towers, fhe ordinary construction might 
temporarily serve, and without great expense. 

The third question put by the first objector refers to 
the difficulty of securing an agreement among the inhab- 
itants of any given place ! This critic must be endowed 
with an extruordinury development of Cautiousness. The 
power to “borrow trouble” is surely very large and active 
in his head ; for the objection here anticipated is cerUiinly 
grounded upon no other consideration. There will be 
but little trouble, among reasonable people, respecting 
the question of “ the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” The reader, desiring to be in truth a Ilarmonial^ 
Man, will readily reconcile the objections here urged to 
the Avauts and requirements of humanity. 


PLAGIARISM. — CLAIRVOYANCE ILLUSTRATED. 


Ix order to illustrate a few facts in my own history as 
a clairA oyant, I commence by quoting the following from 
the New York Tribune : 

TIIK RIVAL RAIX>MAKERS. 

Mr. Daniel Vaughan, of Covington, Ky., writes us that he published 
last Ooto))or a circular (which lie encloses) “ On the Causes of Kain, and 
the possibility of mollifying them by Art,” which he distributed among 
the members of the “ American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence,” and afterwards inserted in Buchanan's Journal of Man for last Jan- 
uary. In December last a copy was given by a friend to Andrew Jackson 
Davis, then lecturing in Cincinnati, who promised to give it sxiecial consid- 
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eration when next in a clairvoyant state.. Here we introduce Mr. V. him- 
self; thus continuing : 

“ A few days ago I received two numbers of The Hartford Twos, con- 
taining four letters from A. J. Davis, in which he claims my thc»»ry as liis 
own, and pretends to have lu-rivod at a knowledge of it during one of Ids 
clairvoyant spells. Besides amalgamating my Jbotrine with his Hpirilual- 
isms, embcllisldng them with his sublime jargon, and committing som.' 
notorious blunders in his attempts to alter my expressions, he j>rcteiuls to 
(piote Iroiii the writings of llum1x>ldt a sentence which ho c.-piotl, Avitli 
scarcely any alteration, from my circular. I was informed tt>-day, by my 
IViend Dr. nuclianan, tliat you noticed Mr. Davis’ lectures, and promised 
to publish tliem in your able journal. Should you do so, I think it inj'duty 
to request that you will publish my Circular ; and should you deem the 
whole too long for insertion, you may omit the last page. 1 liavi; been 
informed tliat you receive The Journal of Man. I^der you to anotln r 
ajticlc of mine on the Causes of Rain and Storms, puTdislied in^tlu* I’clirn- 
aiy number (page 50) ; and this, perhaps, may l>c found suited to the char- 
acter of your paper. By complying with my retpiest, you will stoj) the 
])rogre'ss of delusion, and enable your readers to form a projMT esiimate of 
‘ Spiritualism ' and its votaries. 1 am your sincere friend, 

“ Damkj. Vai juian,” 

We have not c<mtom]dabMl publishing Mr. Davis* Lcctun's on Rain 
Making, so that all necessity for inserting Mr. Vaughan's Cireular is obvi- 
ated. Wo do not feel much interest in the matter in its present sliape ; 
lait, if either of the gentlemen above 'named will get up a good smart 
thiiiider-bhower to (»rder — say in Wosteliester County — about the tiimMuir 
]iotatoos most need it next suiter, avo *11 bo happy to (^ontributrj towani th.j 
expense, if not too high.* [/M. 

In iiccoi’dancc with my impressions, I three days suh- 
so(p.iently wrote a rejoinder to the above, somewliat in 
self-defence — a proceeding to which I am almost wholly 
unaccustomed — giving the following exphiAatory state- 
ments : 

“ Horace Greeley, Esq. — Dear Sir : From an arti- 
cle in Tlie Tribune of the 25th inst. over the signature 
of Daniel Vaughan, accusing me very frankly of plagia- 
rizing from his ‘ Theory of the Causes of Bain, and the 

♦See New York Tribune bearing date March 25, 1S53. 
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Possibility of Modifying 'them by Art,’ I infer that wo 
may reasonably look for ‘ more rain about these days,’ 
but hope it will come unaccompanied with borrowed thun- 
der. I have no desire to deprive the gentleman of any 
thoughts or thcorios for which he justly deserves a rcpu- 
hilion ; but I wish to state a few explanatory facts and 
singular coincidences connected with the above serious 
.accusation. . 

“ First, it is true that a copy of Mr. Vaughan’s circular 
wiis giveinto me by a friend in Cincinnati ;* second, I also 
subscribed for The Journal of Man, through an agent, 
for one year, cftaiucncing with the January number, in 
which Mr. Vaughan’s article AV.as republished ;t third, the- 
very first subject which I was impressed to write upon, 
afU'r my return to Hartford, was ‘ The Philosophy of 
Producing and Controlling the Pall of Rain ; fourth, and 
in my letters to The Times on this theme you may dis- 
cover a general likeness to Mr. V.aughan’s theory, — also 
some seven coincidences in regard to quotation of geo- 
graphical facts and illustrations taken from the book of 


* This fact I had no recollection of previous to the writij^ of my letters 
on tho IMiilosophy of Rain.; hecaiiso a large quantity of papers and oiivii- 
lara were from time totimo gi^n tome when in Ohio, the contents of Avhich 
I had neither time nor health to examine. But, ns I remembered to havo 
had a conversation with a Mr. Buckley, of Ohio, on the subject of control- 
ling the fall i>f pin, I resolved to write him, and ascertain for a certainty 
whether he handed to mo Mr. Vaughan’s circular. In his reply he says : 
“ ^Ir. A'aughan gave me a copy of his views, which I gave you, and you 
put than aicay among your other papers^ because you w'cre then engaged in 
some other subject.” Thus, as the fact of having received it is clear to my 
own mind, I cheerfully acknowledge it. 

f This fact (of the Journal contiiining such an article from Mr. Vaughan) 
I became aware of for the first time wdien I was shown the January num- 
ber of Buchanan's Journal by the junior editor of the Hartford Times ^ after 
my letters to that paper were all written. Thus, again, as this fact is also 
clear, 1 acknowledge it. 
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Nature. All on this side of the picture is certainly suf- 
ficient to fix reasonable suspicion upon me. 

“ But please look on the other side, also. First, dur- 
ing luy trip through Ohio, numerous letters, pamjihlets, 
circulars, &c., were handed to me for examination at my 
earliest convenience ; but, on iny return home,* I found, 
much to my disa})poihtinent. Unit I had left or losi nearly 
all of them, — Mr. Vauglian’s circular and the January 
number of The Juunuil of Man Vi\W\ them! Second, [ 
most positively and solemnly declare that, before T wrote 
my letters to^77/c Hartford Times on T^ain^ I had firver 
read anythitv^ from any author on this subject. Third, 
as to the Theory of Rain, I can furnish tlie evidence to 
prove that, in tlie main principle, T was two years in 
advance of Mr. Vaughan, whose circular was j)ublishi‘d 
last October. Fourth, I can also bring docaimentary e\i- 
d(‘nce to sliow that it ^Vas my conversation willi a friiaid 
of Mr. Vaughan's, in Cincinnati, upon this subject, — a 
statement in general ternis to him of what 1 had seen in 
clairvoyance about ‘ prdducing and controlling the fall of 
rain,' — whii(||i reminded him of certain scmicwhat similar 
speculations by Mr. Vaughan. Thus lean prove prior itj/ 
of impression in regard to the theory ; and the friend 
alluded to, in conse(pienco of this similarity, subscquentl;j 
brought to mo the circular for clairvoyant examination. 

lie says I ‘ pretend to quote from Trumholdt a sen- 
tence' which belongs to him. If any such mistake 
occurred, T am sorry; but 1 must first see Humboldt's 
writing before I will confess to* any misquotation. 
While inditing my impressions, the ditfuixuit views of 
authors on the subject, whatever it is, come before mo 
with great vividness, and I occasionally quote fi*om 
them ; but always give them credit for their words, 
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except in four instances, when the name did not come to 
me. Mr. Vaughan says that if you deem his circular 
‘ too long foi insertion, you may omit the last page.’ 
This omission I cannot consent to, if you publish at all, 
because ‘ the last page ’ demonstrates the independence 
of my impressions, — t]ie plan for producing ruin being 
totally different! Spiritualism, however, will progrc.ss 
without any iLSsistance from 

“Yours, fraternally, A. J. Davis.” 

During the piist s(!VOU years I have had a vast amount 
of mental experience in the sphere of clairV.oyancc. If_ 
I were to •consult my feelings, I think my pen would 
never trace a word in self-defence, or ever ho arrested in 
its course to record any per-sonal proofs of the reliability 
of the condition which I habitually enter. Elaine and 
praise are alike usole.ss and uniufluential .so far as my 
mind is concerned ; but ray impressions now say, “ Write 
Tor others,” and I therefore proceed to the task. With 
this object in view, I shall write concerning myself un- 
hesitatingly, Its if I had another person undue considera- 
tion. 

To say that I never read anything on the theory of 
rain previous to the publication of my letters, and to sig- 
nify a willingness to be qualified by the most solemn oath 
to the effect that I had not read Mr. Vaughan’s circular, 
can, as I am perfectly aware, have no weight with per- 
sons who consider me unprincipled enough to fabricate a 
theory by plagiarizing ideas from the already published 
opinions of another. Indeed, such a conviction®^vould 
bo to consider me not only as thoroughly unprincipled, 
but also deficient in the commonest kind of common sense. 
That I should deliberately copy from a circular, already 
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made public and well knowiriii elianiU'ls wlierein iny 
own works circulate extensively, is to suppose an act of 
short-sightedness and folly on my part seldom exceeded 
by a victim of lunacy or imbecility ! 

^Ir. Vaughan’s charge is unreservedly made ; conse- 
fpieiitly it remains for me to la'cord my defence — not, 
however, to explain away this matter in particular, lait 
to throw a few explanatory semtenees over my past expe- 
rience. “ II(i claims imj theory as his own,” says the 
coiTCspondeni, ‘‘besides amalganialing my (hn:trine. with 
his spiritualisms.” 

Now, wluit is “ my doctrim',” which is alleged to have 
been purloined and published by me, as original ? The 
circular in (pieslion lies l)efore me, from which I (piotc 
“ If the temperature bo reduced, part of this vapor will 
condense and be deposiUal as dew.” . . . “ The 

continual union of uiUMpially heated portions of the at- 
mosphere must, indeed, giv(^ rise to a comhmsation of 
this nature on numerous occasions, and b(^ a prolific 
source of rain.” Now, if it can be shown prior to Oclolan* 
last, (wlieii this circular was first pu])lished), tliat I 

have uttt'i#!, while in clairv(»yance, the idenliiud doctrine.^ 
thou, of cours(*, so far as this point goes, 1 am entithal 
to flic credit of originality. ]Mr. Vaughan is doubtless 
laljoring under the conviction that his circular was tin; 
source ol* iny knowledge of rain and its causes. « In 
order to <lisabuse his mind, I will (|uote from “ Nat. l)iv. 
Revelations,” pp. 2S5-G, published in 1847 : 

“ It is a fact altogether overlooked in the researches 
of in|^eorologists, that the condition of the higher dogreej* 
of the imponderable elements determines entirely the 
temperature of the atmosphere, from its niinimum to its 

maximum degree of heat and cold.” 

8 
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“ Clouds are the result of the consociation of the j)arli. 
cles of atmosphere of equal density ; and those, becoming 
entirely too dense to continue in the atmosphere, descend 
\() associ.'itc with their former element. Such is the cause 
of the common phenomenon of rain ; tnd this never wovld 
occur if the temperature tvere alvxujs e(iuaU and the equi- 
librium of the air remained at all times undisturbed.’' 

Here, then, is the same doctrine which Mr. Hutton 
and several meteorologists have from time to lime pro- 
nudgated, and which is reiterated, with some modifica- 
tions, by the Ohio circular. But what arc those modifica- 
tions ? Did I obtain new views from them ? l^et us see. 
I have bc('n to Ihe trouble of looking over my published* 
volumes, in order to get at what I have hitherto written 
on the subject of Rain and the constitution of the atmos- 
phere ; and T find, much to my gratification, that I have 
not, in my articles to the Tiines^ put forth any really 
new or contradictory impressions to those received long 
before Mr. Vaughan’s circular appeared. He teaches 
the existence of strata in the atmosphere : Tlie evap- 

oration of water and tlie friction of the air against the 
surface of the earth are commonly regarded ^ the prin- 
cipal sources of atmospheric electricity ; and, to render 
the mechanism of nature more elTective for its develop- 
ment and for confining it to the upper regions, an insii- 
lator is provided by means of ihe lower stratum of air, 
whtch is most free from humidity.*’ 

Concerning the accumulation of electricity, T quote 
from pages 86, 87, first vol. pf Great llarmonia, pub- 
lished in 1850 : ‘‘ Electricity exists in and througli all 
nature, because it is coessontial and coeternal wmi the 
constitution of the universe.” . . “^Matter is con- 

tinually in motion. This motion (or friction) changes the 
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relations which subsist between particles ; and it is hij 
these changes that electricity is generated and evolved,'* 

. . “The electricity thus evolved or developed is, at 

first, that gross kind manifesting itself in the clouds, iu 
the atmosphere, &c. . . When that vohniid of elec- 

tricity which Avas, ton minutes ago, generated in an iron 
or silver mine, reaches the atmuspliere, ils i)arlicles arc 
marvellously changed and attenuated — that is, it then 
forms what Mr. Vaughan terms the “insulator,'' cojn- 
posed of the lower stratum, com])aratively fna; from hu- 
midity. The same doctrine is to be found on page 1)3, 
first volume of Ilarnionia. 

He teaches or implies the doctrine of strata in the air^ 
wliich I also, with considerable likeness of‘ phraseology, 
advocate in my letters to the Tirncs^ giving him the opin- 
ion that his “theory’’ Avas undoubtedly ]>lagiarizcd. 
I3ut to prove that 1 taught the identical theory seven 
years ago, I will quote from my first Avork, page 

“ It is Avell here to notice that the particles of alinos- 
phore that are found in the envelope of the earth, as it 
noAV is, are atoms Avhich have ascended from lower con- 
ditions. And the condition of every earthy formation is 
reg^'esented in the atmospheric formation ; and it Avill be 
observed that each of the earthy strata has an ethereal 
or atmospheric stratum Avhich is in direct correspondence 
thereunto, jbid the atmosphere is composed of as many 
strata^ both as to ils general divisions and its subdivisions^ 
as are found in the earth* ^rust. It is CA’ident from this, 
that from the first condensation of the granitg coating up 
to till period AA’hen a new substance AA'as produced, the 
water and atmosphere must have been correspondingly 
dense and gross in their composition. And the forma- 
tion of every ncAV stratum, Avhich consisted of the ascend- 
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ing particles of the lower, must have resulted in a corre- 
sponding ascension of the grosser particles of the atmos- 
phere, as evolved and developed from the interior elements 
of the earth.” 

There* is one striking coincidence, namely, that both 
he and I should denominate the lower attenuated stratum 
of air “an Insulator,” and that we should particularly 
notice the action of trees, high mountains, &c., upon the 
upi)er regions. Ihit for either to lay claim to originality 
in the latter particular would be to assault the rights of 
every intelligent farmer and meteorologist. The inlluence 
of trees, high latitudes, mountains, lofty elevatinns of 
land, upon the clouds and the elements controlling the 
causes and fall of rain, has been remarked by hundreds 
of minds. While I was writing my letters on this sub- 
ject, my impressions came fretpiently freighted with 
the thoughts of some twenty different authors ; among 
them conspicuously stood Humboldt and Hutton, men- 
tioned alik(' by Mr. Vaughan and myself. But, as his 
circidar is now before me, I discover that he quotes from 
Boussingalt, which I did not, and I quote from an east- 
ern philosopher, which he did not, — the ideas being 
generally identical on the influence of trees, &c., as 
involved in the fall of rain. 

•When I was shown the identity between his philosophy 
of the ‘causes of rain and my own, and that we both 
referred to about seven facts in nature, as illustrations, in 
very similar words, I readily saw that many persons, 
wholly unacquainted with the principles of clairvoyance, 
or disbelieving the existence of such a power, woiRl say 
that I obtained my impressions from external reading. 
Accordingly, remembering a conversation I had had with 
Mr. Buckley, before leaving Cincinnati, I rcSolved to 
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write him for a stivtcmcut. I subjoin the substance of 
his reply : 

Aiuora, Iml., ;*i, is.'i;'). 

“A. J. Davis. — Diar Sir: Your letter was reiuittoil to me ]iy mV 
fricTuls, iind I will answer. 

“ 1 distinctly remember of your conversation alnuit tlio ‘ PIulosf>]>liy ol' 
Producing iluin,' and 1 alst roineinber of telling you about Daniel N augli- 
all’s article //I mani/ yarticulars i^mfirai u-ifL i/our itUaa. Vo// »/v;v 
very muck surprised to hear that Prof. IV.i notions Wre similar to i/our turn.* 

. . . . I als«> remeuiber that you remarked that the I’^ramitl.'' wenj 

not built exclusively for j/rodming rain (a hyj)otliosls suggested l*y Mr. 
Vaughan), although they snbserxeil that pnrjjo.'ii* to a gwat extmi ; but 
that their |irimary olyoet was to w’orsliip gods of Kg\'i»t in, tVe. AihI 
you stated that you had possfssul the imj>ns<ntn i-oa a Uinu Ti.\iK that man 
Avould y<*t control and ]iroduee storms when ncedeil ; ^icrliajis as raNily, 
coinjuiratividy, as he controls electri<‘ity. 1 am |n*rreetly satisfied that you 
arc entitled to riiuniiTY of impre.ssion, because lh*of. V. IkuI not given much 
publicity to his views at th<‘ time 1 mmitionud tlie subject to you. 

“ Wishing you liealth ami hapjuncs.s, 

“ 1 am, dear sir, yours, truly, 

“ J. (i. Ill ( KIJ.V.‘’ 

From thi.s letter it is tlemuii.'^fniied tliat my impressions 
had lon<5 ago traversed the ground which Mr. Vaughan’s 
mind hail recently reached hy^ liis own menial workings. 
I know that the main parliculars in my articles <o YV/c 
Times have been familiar to my mind, and I have cmi- 
versed about them, more or le.'^s, for tln^ last liv(‘ years, 

— in fjiet, ever since llie “ tievclations ” were i>nhlish(Ml, 

— wherein, as already sliown, tin; daclrine whiiili Mr. V. 
claims as his “theory” maybe found. . 15 u(^ says an 
objector, “ You got your impre.ssions from l}u( kh‘y’s 
mind.” Now, in order to prove that I conversed about 
upper arnl/ouTr strata in the air, about the formation of 
clouds, about a plan to make the rain descend, or otln.r- 

*Tlie reader should hear in mind that thi.s c«>nv»*r.sation tniDHpinMl pre- 
vious to the circular coming iuto niy [>/j.S!jcssion through the suhec(|uctit 
kindnew and attention of Dr. lluckley. 

8 * 
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wise, Irfure I had any ihlervkw with Mr, B. on ihh 
suhjvcl, I i#itroducc the testimony of a friend at whose 
liouse I had the pleasure of sojourning while in Cincin- 
nati. I wrote to him for a statement of my talk with 
him, and he very promptly returned the following reply: 

“ CiNciNN'ATi, Fih. 22, 1853. 

Fhikm) : — VdurTavtjr of the 10th inst. 1ms just come to 

lijitcl. 1 will jiiiswcr the iiiiiin points in ymr letter, leaving the IVieiully 
tliongljts ;iiul 8ympathi(.‘8, which * crowd for utterance,’ ijntil another time. 

“ 1 well recollect a conversation with yt)U while you were with us in 
Cincinnati, the ^airport of wliich was that you had scon* the ira‘ans hy 
uhicli the fall of rain, and (I think) the t»‘iupi‘rature of tl»o atiuosplicre 
might he rt'gulated, s(» as both to ]iroduce rain when needed, and to avoid 
it at (»ther times. IVo did not go into tlie details of the plan, hut }ou said 
tliat it woulil lu)!? involve a very great expense, tlie ehii‘f difliculry heing 
in I ho ereetion of towers of a sntlieienfc height to pierce the stratum of 
atmosphere in which the <*louds were. foruuMl. 1 n*eeived the iinj>ression 
that sonn? eh'ctri(!al etniduetor (like the telegra[»li wires) was to )»o sus- 
pended Iroi'i these towers, tlius eiielosiug any given tra<*t of eoimtry to he 
alli'cted. « 

“ You also thought the o.\p«‘riment might ho tried on a small scale, to 
])rove il.s jiraetieahility, hy artithdally producing a certain state of the at- 
mospliertj in a room. Of thl.s conversation 1 have no other distinct recol- 
Icctimi ; hut it was prriittus to a ctuiversation whicli F o\i*rli(‘ard hetvveen 
yoiirseir and Mr. Ihiekley, in wliicli the Tyrainids of the Kgyplians were 
meiitiom'd ]iy liim. 

** lean scarcely hclievc it nece.ssary that you should firtifyyour position, 
as t«riginator of these idea.s, hy any appeal to your friends who have hear<l 
your emi versa! ions jircvions to the appearance of the article in the Jovrnal 
of Mtm. 

111 the lirst plaee, that article (which T have just read for the llrst tiin«') 
is mo'^tly aeulleetion of facts heforc known, c.\eepting the plan for ftiflning 
a conductor* to penetrate the ujiper air; and this, you say, is an entirely 
dillereiit process from your own. Your friends, at least, who have known 
and l»ei'n the jdeased li.steners tt» the many ideas advanced hy you tm this 
and kindrotl tojnes, will not for a moment harlxir the thought that you 
could luivc hovrovved aught from any such source. 

*• Mr. tivcoii informed us that you had written the letters to The Times, 

•Of course I understood you to mean that you had “ seen ” it clairvoy- 
autly, or in your superior condition. 
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and WO luivc been since lo.ikiiiK with* interest Ibi* them, J^Ieasc do n.>t 
omit to have tliom sent tt) us. Wiili our best wisl.cs, 

“ Yours, fruterimlly, A. t). iMooio;.” 

Colh'oriiing the plan for causini; rain^ Mr. Vaeghjiu 
reiniirks : “ From the n'sult td* the experiments of Na- 

ture, it is evident that hy diseliarging the eletdrieity in 
the upper part of our atmosplnua*, may de[)Vi\e rain 
of its . injurious effects,’' &<•. Keadtu*, did I ohtaiu my 
ideas from his circular^ \?hi(‘li was first puMished in Oe- 
tobrn*, ]S5ii? If you say ‘‘Yes,” tlnm \ have hut to refer 
you for eountor-evideiua^ to the third vidunn^ of the llar- 
monia, jiage 19, wli(‘rein oeeur thc'sij wt»rds ; “ Man will 
yet hairn how to crralc and preserve an eipiilihrium hi*- 
tween the soil and atmosphere, will Ik* eiiahUal to 

insfiisale, control and dirirf, (he full of rain ovi'i* sneli 
portions of the land as urod moisture ; and man will ele- 
vate much parsimonious siulto Hut height of riehness and 
ahuinlanec}.” l>ut how is this p»)Ssil)l(i ? On tin; same 
page you may find the answer : “ Kledri(fily will Ik* the* 
means, umler , man’s direetion, of (amvirying away from 
unheaUhy localities the p(*stilential miasm which gener- 
ates di<(‘aso among men.” 

This is not a world ol* “ originals.” Tin? mass of im*n- 
tality is sympatheti<*ally rehUrnl through all its parts, and 
many minds, indepeml<*nt of each oth(?r, lUTivci at anuJo- 
gozi||ia>nclu.sions and verbal coincidences, as among poets 
and mechanical invc*ntors. Nevertiudess, [ know that [ 
may justly claim ind(‘pendcncy of impression, and remind 
Mr. Yaughaii that his “theory” might be traced to a 
source other than liis own. 

At the conclusion of my fourth letter may be faiiid 
this comprehensive acknowledgment of all tin,* facts 
quoted^ by me, in my own language, from vari<jus uu- 
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tliors : ‘‘In siccordanco with iny impressions received 
more than cightoon months portions of loliich have 
hem suggested by different authors^ I have written, and 
you now perceive my conclusions.” 

“ 13iit,” interposes the objector, “ yoii contradict your- 
self. You pretend to know nothing about what you are 
going to write ne»t. You say what the ‘ plan will Ijc ' 
is no more known to your briinjthan to the editor. i\nd 
yet it appears you have talked about the theory and the 
plan in Cincinnati, before you wrote your articles. How 
can you explain this? ” 

Tins contradiction, so called, is one whicli I think will 
evt'r he a result of my mental exporienc.^e. I fear to 
prolong my explanations, lest 1 fatigue the reader’s mind. 
]Jnt this point demands a few remarks. 

In the first place, it is my mental habit never to com- 
pose mysedf to enter the Superior Condition with (he 
least prepossession for or against anything which I I hen 
atliMupt to investigate. Any bias of thought or aireclioii 
iiiililales powerfully against the acquisition of clear and 
truthful impressions. If I converse in Cincinnati, or 
anywhere else, respecting my impressions on controlling 
Ivain hitherto received, the ideas then broached are never 
allowed to act upon my mind when I investigate that 
subject again# If I state any given proposition my 
psychological habit is, not to let that proposition ojS'ate 
upoA my mind when next I enter the clairvoyant condi- 
tion. I live only in the Present. I am not mortgaged 
to the Past in any respect. Every time I pass into the 
interior state I get ?iew and more enlarged views of 
everything I investigate. I never permit myself to pre- 
* meditate or prearrange my writing or my thoughts. 
When I know that I am fully “ in the Spirit,” or clair- 
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voyance, my habit is to AvriW irrcspcclicc of any filing I 
ever before wrote or expressed, regardless alike of Manio 
or praise, — trammelling my mind with iio love ol‘ con- 
sistency, with no desire for an agreement with foregoiu' 
conclusions. 

In the second place, by pursuing this plan my spirit is 
always free to assert,- in truih, that I never know Avhat ’s 
coming next. AVhat I may have said yesterday enters not 
into my investigations to-day, by any action of my own will ; 
but if I seldom contradict myself, either in what I have 
hitherto uttered or written, the fact is referable only to tluj 
unifoiin veritable impressions which thegn /zZ inUrior 
toorlil imparts to my awakened sensibilities. I write thus 
much to meet the charge of “contradicting myself,;’' — 
more especially henceforth to clear the track, so that T 
can iTiake any number of verbal contradictions liereaft(*r, 
without being put to the trouble of explaining tln^ trivial 
causes. Recently I met with a paragrajih, written by 
K. AV. Emerson, which, taken altogether, Mates my men- 
tal habits most perfectly, with the understanding that I 
do not apply the chising sentence to myself* After 
alluding to non-conformity as opposing free speech, lui 
adds : 

“ Tlio oUier terror that scares us from .self-trust is our consistt'ncy, — a 
revc^nce for our past act or word, because the eyes of others have no other 
data for computing our orlut tliaii our past acts, and we are loath to disap- 
point them. 

“ 15ut why should you keep your head over your shoulders? W'hy drag 
about this corpse of your memory, lest you contradict somewhat you Ijave 
stated in this or that public place ? Suppose you should contra«Uct your- 
self, what then? It seems to he a rule of ^\i8dom never to rely on your 
memory alone, scarcely even in nets of pure memory, hut to bring tfie past 
for judgment into the thousand-eyed iirc.scnts, and live ever in a new day. 
In your metaphysics, you have denied personality to tlie Deity ; yet, when 
‘the devout motions of the soul come, yield to them heart and life, though 
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they should clothe God with shapt; and color. Ix^ave your thc(»ry, as 
JuNcpIi did his coat in the house of the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is tlic iioh^ohlin of little minds, adored hy little 
sf!itr‘sinon, and philosophers, and divines. With consistency a soul 

has simply nothin;]; to do. lie may as well concern himself with his 
shadow on tlie wall, ^jicak what you tliink now, in hard words; and 
to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks, in hard words again, tlu)Ugh it 
c<>iitraidiet everything you sai<l to-day. Ah ! so you shall be sure to he mis- 
understood. Is it HO bad, then, to l)e misunderstood? Pythagoras was 
misiirnlerstood, and fckKTatcs, and Jesus* and Luther, and Copernicus, and 
(iulilco, and Newton, and every pure and .wise spirit that ever took flesh 
'Jo he great is to he misunderstood.** 


Mr. plan fur motlifyin;;]^ the causes of Rain 

by art is staled in Ins circular as follows : ‘‘A tempo- 

rary coninuiiiicatioii imiy be most readily formed by pro- 
jecting a euusiderable body of water into the atmosphere 
by the inthans of the expansive force of condensed air, 
or of ctirboiiio acid subjected to a pressure somewhat less 
than is required for its liqucfication.'' lie thou pro- 
ceeds to give his plan, with general specifications. The 
tube for projectiyg the water on high should be in ‘‘ the 
l*orm of the letter U, or of a semi-circle.'' One end of 
this tube is to be “permanently closed the other end 
should be “ stopped air tight by means of a large valve 
which presses against its mouth, and turns on an axle 
wluMi opening. . . . At a short distance below this 

valve, lot the tube communicate with a strong vessel, in 
which carbonic acid is prepared," &c. After describing 
the 7nodus operandi with a suggestive spirit, he says : 
“ From a cast-iron tube 200 feet long, 20 inelies in 
diameter, and 2 inches thick, a cylindrical column of 
water thirty feet long may be in’ this manner launched 
into the air, with a velocity of over 700 feet a second ; 
and, if not prevented by the air, it should reach an 
elevation of nearly 8000 feet." 

These words I quote from his circular before me, and 
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the reader may for himself judge whether or not there 
is any Ulamess whatever between Mr. Vaughan’s plan for 
-eontroUing rain and mine ! I confess that I would* not 
like to be the author of his suggestions on this head.* 1 
am thus particular, not, as already remarked, for my own 
reputation or defence, but to lay the facts impartially 
before the reader’s judgment. 

1 have alluded to seven coincidences in regard to • [no- 
tations of geographical ficts. Let us examine them, for 
upon these is predicated the )>ohh‘st charge of j)lagiai isni. 
To demonstrate that my mind, whih' writing the hdlc.rs, 
was not restricted to his authorities and illustrations, I 
will recapitubate my references, and will ifalicisc those 
in which, with considerable likeness of phraseology, we 
agree : — 

To an eastern philosopher (whos(^ name T could not 
obtain), Alex. Humbohlt ; Dr. James IIuHon ; the eonii- 
tries of Peru and the Cordilleras; the waters (f the Ama- 
zim^ or the Gulf tAlr cam Jtouung into the Atlantic ; La- 
roacli and Oruscll ; an indiviilnal river in South Annrica 
contributing more than all other rivers in that counfrij to 
the ocean th(i rivers in Africa Jlowing from mountains 
under the Equator ; the rivers of California, and of ( (mn- 
trics still more mountainous; Arabian Plains; Aus- 
tralia ; fogs of ]Nowpovt ; Cape Horn ; the rorki/ coasts 
of Norway ; the Archipelago of Chonos ; tlio cut in* ac- 
count of the meteorology of Mexico ; tlic State of Ohio ; 
tlie territories of Venezuela ; the meteorology of Camana ; 
the temperature, &c., of the southern part of Orinoco ; 
Aurora Borealis ; different towns in Connecticut Sir 
Humphrey Davy ; and the expefiment of Archimedes. 

* This reference is couched in nearly Mr. Vaughan's language ; but, at 
the reader will remember, is credited as from Baron Humboldt. 
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But ono thing more is wowthy of notice ; tluit is, each 
allude to high latitudes, ^vhere the region of the clouds 
liMS Httlc elevation, being characterized by fogs and 
rnisfs, hut not by exiiessivc rains. 

Now the facts ;»re stated. T luive shown tliat the 
principles and ini:oh ol' the ui/n/ho- of his ‘‘ doctrine' 
are to he loui^d lu niy lirst work ; that the idea of an 
In.sulatoL* is strongly intimated in my second book ; that 
the “theory” of electricity, in connection with the 
clouds, was long ago presented to my mind ; that the 
controlling (if rain hy means of electricity was made 
known to me in clairvoyance more tlian eiglitecni months 
ago ; that I conversed about the theory and plan l)erore 
1 talked with Air. Ihickhy' resp(‘cting tliis matter; that 
it was my conversation with tins gentleman which n> 
inindcd him of what Air. Vaughan had written ; that all 
this occurred before I had any cxknml access to tlio cir- 
cular ; that my plan is totally dissimilar to his ; tliat T 
nder to upwards of thiiiy clmmigil and otlno' facts to 
Avhich not oven the h'ast hint is givert in the circular ; 
and, lastly, that the entin’j contents of that paper, if 
copied, would not make more than one of my letters. 
Whence came the extra facts and matter ? Should an 
eirecl not bo proportionate to !ls cause ? Does Air. V. 
think the gcograpliical facts of tlii'i river Amazon, the 
rivers of South America, African rivers, the rains on the 
Coasts of Norway, the Archipelago of Chonos, &c., are 
original facts with him ? Surely, twenty diflerent trav- 
ellera and authors have alluded to these facts in similar 
phraseology, and Humboldt in particular. 

Before I proceed ft) present ‘‘for others” a few 
illustrations of personal clairvoyance, I will state what I 
understand to be the explanation of the foregoing coin- 
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ciilences. While Avriting, I can ;ilways distinguish be- 
tween the thoughts of dilferent authors, inul separate 
them, perfectly, from the impressions flowing in conse- 
quence of the nearness, at the time, of my interitu’ sen- 
sibilities to the interior world of rntelligence. In this 
particular case my mind, without any premedilafions or 
prepossessions of its own, was dirccttal to IIk'. examina- 
tion of the pliilosophy of the formation of clouds, Iiow to 
control them, &c. ; and 1 wrott* word after wonl, as I'ach 
were awakened in my mind by th(‘ inflowing impressions. 
And the coincidences arose from the tact that Mr. V. 
had himself reasemed <»ut a theory (previously known to 
nu*), and referred to tlie most prominent geograi>hical 
natural illusiraiinns in order to explain his ♦ihoughts ; 
and I, with the same doctrine of storms belore me, also 
referred to tlu! iihmtical facts (and many more), be- 
cause that they were so inaiiilestly dcanonsirative ol* the 
philosophy. This slalemeut 1 make on the score of my 
past exp(‘i‘ienc(s which will bear any strength of asser- 
tion, as I will now proceed to show. 

What I now design to show is the* fact that, wliile in 
the Superior Condition, there is not' Ing to hinder the 
mind from seeing into and rcportiiig accurately the con- 
tents of books, &c., whether the works arc prc.sent or 
iiot.^ The ordinary theory of clairvoyance, viz., that the 
faculty is a deception — an hypothesis still entertained 
by those scion idic and learned minds who have the 
misfortune not to bo better enlightened — implies that 
a book, from which a clairvoyant quotes, must of neccs- 

♦ Tbo philosophy of this apparently pretematnral endowment of mind 
will bo amply explained in the author's Sequel to the “ Philosophy of 
Si iritual Intercourse,” to be issued in a few days. Partridge & Brittan, 
pabiishers, New York. This Sequel will contain several pictorial illustra- 
tions, and is considered a full explanation of modern mysteries. 
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sity be within the scepe of his physical eyes. During 
the past few years my mind has been not a little amused 
with the editorial and other criticisms which have as- 
serted that I must have read this and that hook, in order 
to procure certain thoughts exhibited in the Lectures. 
Cerhiin coincidences between the “ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion and my impressions of the development of geol- 
ogy — certain similitudes of thought and expression 
between the “Writings of Swedenborg’’ and my own, 
on several theological points — have led some persons 
very naturally to the most external and thoughtless solu- 
tion of clairvoyance. Now, the truth is, the peculiar 
labor — always inexpressibly pleasurable — which I feel 
interiorly called upon to perform, is totally inconsistent 
with tlic perusal of works of different authors. The 
d(\sire to read is completely swept from my mind by the 
constant influx of thoughts through the interior. But 
mnv, I confess, when I quote from authors before seeing 
their works, a desire springs up — a species of curiosity, 
with a wish to have external corroborative testimony — 
to examine the references for myself ; and I invariably 
find my ^luotations correct. And yet I desire it always 
understood that I lay no claim to infallibility of percep- 
tion. Because it is possible, where impressions of several 
authors flow in at the same moment,^ that I might give the 
wrong author credit of certain facts and quotations. A case 
of this description, however, has never come to my knowl- 
edge. There is much of the highest interest in this depart- 
.ment of my experience ; but I cannot now stop to record it. 

• For instance : while writing on the theory of storms, the thoughts of 
Torious authors came before me whenever there was a coincidence between my 
impressions and their own external observations, — Hatton, Humboldt, 
Lowy, Gay-Lussac, Dumas, Murry, Peltier, Dove, Lafeldt, Strabo, and 
others, — whoso books 1 have never read. 
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And I am persuaded that the reader will bear with mo in 
saying what I have, especially when I accompany it with 
a partial promise never again to occupy my pages with 
sketches of merely personal experiences to remove misap- 
prehensions. 

In order to show that the spiritual eye' can read imiii- 
uscript, without any outward contact, I introduce the 
following attestation : 

“And what is rutiiarkahic, aUhoup;li I had luy nianusmjit.s with mo, 
from Avhioh I wished to propose certain queries relative to tlie eorr«‘etm'ss 
(»f niy ititerprotatioii, I foimd I liad no need to refer to it, as he was « \i- 
deiith', from his replies, cognizant of its entire scope from he;j;inriin^ to 
end, though all the time closely bandaged, and umibh; to n*ad a wonl by 
the outward eye. This ivill appear incredible, hut it is slrkthj true, I Itad 
no occasion to refer to a single sentence in my p.aptTs ; for it was evid»‘nt 
that be was in possessitm of the 'whole, though he had not seen a line of 
what I had written, nor hud previously known of the fact of my wrifmg at 
all/'* 

From an article ori.jijinally pul)lislic(l iii the New York 
Tribime, l^y the author uf the above extra(;t, the n^atlm* 
may glean still more evi<lencc that, >vhen certain colnci- 
dmces occur in my lectures or works, it docs not neces- 
sarily follow that my outward senses have had physical 
contact with the books in which these coincidences exist: 

“ I confess myself to have taken a deep interest in tlii.s <level“piijcnt from 
the outset, principally from its obvious relations with the psychological 
disclo.^ures c»f •S\vedenbi»rg, apart fn)iii which I am confident it can never 
be explained, but in conmjction with which the solution i.s easy and obvious. 
The modus of tbi.s it is not iiiy purpose lit present to <lwcll upon ; whoever 
forms an aciiuaintanco with Swedenborg, will soon fin<i himself on the 
track of solving not only this, but all other psycholf)gical problems. My 
object is to advert to a particular passage in the Lectures, and examine iU 
bearings upon the question of the source from which the information given 
by the so-called ‘ Clairvoyant ’ w'as derived. On p. 587 he has eiiterc*! 
into a detailed and very iiceuratc analysis of one of Swedenborg's scien- 
tific works, entitled ‘The Economy of the Animal Kingdom,’ in 2 vols. 8vo. 

•Extracted from an interesting -work, entitled “ Mesmer and Sweden- 
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IIo gives a minute account of the scope of each volume ; anil ho could not 
well have been more correct, had the volumes been open before him for the 
express purpose oftexhibiting a summary view of their contents. The 
JiCeturo Containing this passage I heard read shortly after its delivery. It 
struck mo as very remarkable, as tho work in question liad but recently 
arrived in this country; and I was confident, from various reasons, that 
neither Mr. Davis nor his associates could have scon it. I put several 
interrogStories on this head, and received the most positive assurance that 
they laid not only never seen it, but had never even heard t)f it. And, as 
a priKjf of this, on the part of tho scriljc, ho remarked that he had noted 
tiio word * Economy * os probably a mistake, as he had heard of a work of 
Swiidenhorg’s, entitled simply ‘The Animal Kingdom,’ which was trans- 
lated and published in English a year or two before, though ho had never 
seen it. Yet this ho supposed to he meant. 

“ My acquaintance with those gentleircn was suilicient to sati.sfy me 
that their disclaimer on this score was entitled to implicit belief; but, as I 
was aware that this wimhl not be enough to satisfy others, I at once deter- 
mined to institute an inquiry tho result of w'hich should put tlic matter 
hoyoinl all cavil. 1 saw clearly that if it could bo shown that this young 
man had given a correct account of a work wldeh neither he nor his ns'^o- 
eiates Jmd ever seen or heard of, it must lx* a strong |)oint gained toward 
(^)nli^Inillg tho truth of his general claim to ])retornatural insight, for tho 
('stahlislimont of which 1 was indeed anxious, hut yi‘t as siihordinute to a 
still higher intorcHt. 

“ T accordingly wrote to Mr. O. Clapp, hook.seller in Boston, whom I knew 
to he the onJy per.son in this country who imported iSwcdcnlM)rg’s seientifii^ 
works from England. They are tlii.*re ]>uhlished, not by individual euter- 
pri.se, hut an Assoeiati.ui, from whom all the copies ordered from thi.s 
country are consigned exclusively to Mr. <’. I requested him to give me 
from his Kioks, as far as possible, a detailed account of the disposal of 
every copy he had sold, us my object was to ascertain if any one of them 
could he traced to a point where it Wtuild ho likely to fall into the liauds 
of Mr. Davis or his companions. Mr. P. immediately replied, informing 
me of the number of copies ho had iiii|>i>rtod, which was not largo, as tho 
hook is costly, and tlie demand limited mostly to Swedenborg’s adherent.-4, 
anti also of tlie direction which nearly eveiw one laid taken. Of these there 
were, in all, nine copies sent to this city to Air. John Allen, of which all 
hut three or four were disj'K)sod of to purchasers abroad. Of those that 
remained in the city, every one can be traced to individuals wlio will at 
once testify that they have never lx»on purchased, borrowed nor consulted, 
by Mr. Davis or his friends. I have matle diligent inquiry on this head, 
and am perfectly s;itislied that it is morally impossible that either of theso 
gontlomoD should have had access ti> any one of the copies owned in New 
York. 

'* StiU, I am perfectly aware that this etutement will not, of itself, avail 
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to overcome tlie rooted incredulity that opposes itself ti) such n doinand 
upon faith. I now propose, therefore, to put this matter to a much mure 
summary test, hy ap^dyin;; a magnet of the higlicst jiutciuy in drawing 
out truth, as well as other things, from all weaker alliniticH. 1 am a»- 
thorizcil to make a bona fuk ()irer of ,^*0(10 to any jmtsoii \ilio will pruiluci* 
a single iota of evidence, properly suhblantiated, that the work in ({ii«‘stiun 
was ever seen, heard of, consulted or in any way cMuployed, hy eiflu*r of 
the gentli'incn uhuve mentioned* up to the time of the delivery of said Ji‘c- 
ture hy A. J. l)a^is. I simply <lemand that such evideiiee shall he elearly 
and uiie<pii vocally made out; and I pledge myself, upon the truth of an 
honest man, that the ahuve sum siiall he jainctually paid o\er, in the pres- 
tMicc of witin'sses, to the person who, on tlie condition spta ilied, sliall eumc 
forwanl and claim it. 

“ 1 ean coneidvo nothing^inoro fair or ih‘<‘isivt‘ than this proposition. If 
this l>uok lias been use<l iiir the purpose, it must have heeii obtained of 
^ojtuhiuly. It is not easily eoneeivaI*le tliat sin li an one, if knowing to the 
fact, should have any motive for withholding it sufHidi'iit to eountcrhalanee 
tlio inducement held out in the jivesent offer to divulge it. A refusal to 
im[»art the information sought, hy any one who poKse8S(‘H it, can Hcan*cly 
he anticipited, e.xccpt upon the ground of complicity in a grand scheme td’ 
imposture, wliich has lieen cnter<‘d into hy a knot of unpriticiphnl men, 
^Yith the view to ]ialm upon the public a wurk charged as Indiig of a 
‘ directly undisguisedly infidel character.’ J»ut who are these men I Who 
can lie naiimd as jiossessing a eojiy of Swodenljorg’s work that woiihl he 
likely to lend citlicr it or liiiuself to such a cont»*iiiptil»le )»iecc of idiica- 
luuy f Could such a man )ta\e any motive for this that would not Im ufit 
to yield to the certainty of pocketing the jjrolfered reward? lids lie more 
than five hundred dollars’ worth of interest in iKilsti'ring up a pitiable 
delusion, which will Ikj sure to ho di*tecteil in the einl, and cover with in- 
famy the heads of all concerned ? For myself, 1 am satisfied that theri* is 
not a copy of the * Feonoiiiy of the Animal Kingdom ' in the city hiil is 
in the hands of those who have the profoiiiidcst resjKvt for Sw'o<len)M»rg 
as a philosopher and a moralist ; and no such man could be, knowingly, 
an iietMimplicc in a scheme of pretended ‘ revelation,’ the scope of a large 
portion of which is directly contrary to Swedcnl>org's teachings. WliatT 
supposition more absurd? If it he said that such an one might have come 
into the junto w'ithoiir. knowing precisely what 'would Iss the issue, or what 
use would l>e made of his SwedenWgiun contribution, the fact is im>w 
palfuihle ; he is iindec<!ivcd, and what should prevent him from exjMisiiig 
the outrageous framl, especially when he can spread the plaster of^a .^o(K) 
note over the sore of his chagrin ? 

The truth is, this whole supjxjsition is incredible to the last degree. 
There is not a person in the community, 'who owns a copy of SwcdenlKirg’s 
‘ Kconomy,’ that could think for a moment of prostituting the book or 
himself to such a despicable fabrication ; and 1 re{s3at, that the lx)ok is not 
0 * 
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to he found except with those who cntortiiin simtimonts in regard td this 
gnrat and good man that would utterly ) include connivance at any cLni-lcs- 
tine procedure of the kind suy>yM)seil. Should the oiicr now made* — an. I 
which is made in the most positive good faitli — I'a.i to elicit any rosp. ns-; 
contradictory to the assuiMpti«>n of the hook. I would suhinit to every euii- 
did mind whetHer there does not arise from tMs soiin'e a j)Owerful nni- 
firmation of its general claims. I <lo not say tliat sindi, considiTi'd in its 
self, is ahsolutely decisive. J»nt it must surely he granted that it all’.;-.]'; 
ii strong ])roof of a eolhiteral kind. The mmi'-rieal count of prohat»iliti. '! 
is vastly <»n the side of tlic tlieor\ that the w»»rk in qiK'Stiori has not lie. n 
seen, if a generous prtMiiiiim fails ofhringing to light the least <•*, hlenee to 
the j'oiitrary ; and yet, if the asstnn| tion stands good, what an astoumling 
jKOver is here devi'lopiMl ! Wlait e.iiinot :i mind hring forth, which is tlms 
(.‘nahled to declare the contents of ho»dvS ne\er reail or seen ! 

“ On the wliole, then, I venture th is^erlion that l iil one eonelnsioii 
can iinully he rested in in regard to the i ir- nnistanee 1 am now eon'^idi-r- 
ing. — Doris has rorrrr/li/ anoh/znl am! rharartrrizni n irorh irhii/i In' 

hat! on'rr rind jior hmnl of. As th.is is direetly elainn-d to he the lsu*t, so 
it is, all things Wi'ighed, tin* solution which is attemled with the re\Nesi, 
diflieulties. No other than i>r( sinoptirr cNidenei* ean he adduced against it, 
nor will any other ho att(Ma[>te<l.’‘ • 


!ii coiu-liuruig (his l)iir(‘ .sketch ol* my monbil htibils, I 
m:iy nthl . tliJit any amnuiit ol* exlcrutil testimony can he 
of m> jio.-^sil^le eonsciiuence to (lie suecesslul accomplish- 
iiKiit of ilie glorious work \vhicli 1 see bi'hu’o nu' to do. 
Th<*re are prison-dotii’.s to uiifa.'^leii ; chain.s to knock 
olV; .slavery to hi' jinnihilated ; intemperance to banish ; 
injustice to overcome with gotul ; error to uproot tiiid 
di'slroy ; bigotry to he buried ; tinil there is health to 
sprt'jid abroad over the earth , and freedom to sei^iin' ; 
•and goodness to dis.soiuinato ; and universal justice to 
distribute throughout all the earth; — ami so, with all 
this work before mo, in wliich the reader should heartily 
join, it \Yill not do for me or my friends to turn aside to 
meet the p)uguacious scepticism Avhich is created by such 


* Sec the Am/) York Tribune of June, 1S47, iind still other testimony 
puhlishod in that year. 
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a marvellous train of incidents as netessarily grow out 
of the new age with its glorious illuminations. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEAIUXG THE HEARD 
AND MUSTAClllOS. 


The miscellaneous topics and ol>j(‘cts to wliich (liis 
publication is devoted — being political, occlc'siasiical, sci- 
entific, explanatory, with special reforencjj to the philos- 
ophy of becoming truly a Harmonial Man — remder Ihc 
subject now presented (piilo apropos and l(‘gitiinate. 
“The Philosophy of Wearing the Heanr’ was wrillen 
several months since, and appeared originally in Wo- 
Har/ford Times. This will account for Ihe fainiliarity 
of style, being adapted to the columns of a daily j);iper, 
which is destined almost invariably to meet with a. super- 
ficial perusal. 

There is a Avide-spread prejudice against an indivithial 
who obeys the hiws of nature particularhj as to allow 
his beard to grow, unmolested oiid unshorn, as Ins oigan- 
ization suggests and unquestionably dwintinds. 1 1 rc(juires 
no little independence in a man to violate an cstablisliod 
custom of society, especially Avhen, by pursuing such a 
course, so antagonistic, he brings down upon hiinsidf and 
companiqns the unmitigated ridicule of all time-serving 
and custom-worshipping minds. Our motto is, “ Lr/r 
Nature be true,'' though the whole world be wrong, ami 
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opposed to her peaceful ways and harmonious reveal* 
merits. • “ Be just, and fear not." 

Six weeks ago I made what I consider to be a new 
discovery. It refers especially to the health, comfort and 
convenience of the male ; andj^^in order to be generally 
adopted, requires the approbativo taste of the female. 
However, be this as it may, I respectfully submit the 
matter to the consideration of many and estimable read- 
ers, and consent to lend an open car to the calm pro- 
nunciation of any number of oppositional reasons. 

I begin by aflirming the perfect righteousness of Na- 
ture’s Laws, on the ground that they originated in the 
very Irosoiu of 1 loliiiess itself ; and that the constitution 
of Natures is equally perfect, — full of means adapted to 
ends, full of wise designs and harmonious jiroportions, 
and universally actuated -and controlled by the omnipo- 
tent principles of Cause and Effect. In the develop- 
ments and accoinplisbmenls of the grand scheme of crea- 
tion there are no mere chance productions, though there 
are many incidenlalisvis connected with the general sys- 
tem of creation; such, for example, as the growth of 
warts on the human body, or fungous excrescences visible 
on the surface of trees. The reason why I term these 
things incideiitalisms is this : they do not uniformly ap- 
pear on these bodjos, which would not be the case, if 
they were essential in any manner to the proper develop- 
ment of the human organism, or to that of trees ; while, 
on tlio other hand, those things which are essential to the 
welfare of these structural creations arc uniformly visible 
upon or connected with them. 

Now, Mr. Editor, among the many invariable chara.c- 
teristics of the human form is the growth of hair upon 
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the face and head. Of course this peculiarity is more 
or less proiniiiont with different teniperaincnts and races 
of men. Bilt it matters not how parsimonious or ahim- 
dant the cai)illary developments of the face and head may 
he, it is nevertheless an evident ordination of the ri^uhi- 
eous Author of Nature ’.6 laws, that those develoinmmls 
shouhl remain, harmoniously and neatly cultivated, on 
the bosom of their native soil. 

Believing so, I think it to be a sin against light and 
knowledge to persist in perpetuating the custom 

of sliaving either the head or the face. It is an evitlent 
transgression of nature’s laws; and I dare not qiu'stion 
the wisdom and righteousness of these laws, because 1 
believe in the perfect omniscience and holiness of the 
Eternal Mind. 

But, Mr. Editor, this is not the new discovery to which I 
alluded. For the conviction has very probably come home 
to your own mind, especially while instituting or undm’- 
goiiig the shaving process, that then' is more of harharis^a 
than civilization in the deed. My dis(!overy refe*rs par- 
ticularly to the ends which the heard and hair sidi-orvi^ 
in tlie liuinan economy. That the capiltaccnus (or hairy) 
developments on the human l)ody are the almost univmv al 
eharaclcristics of tlie (wgauisin, is a very plain fact ; aiol 
that the Creator had some wise design in causing it to 
grow on various portions of the boily, is also a [daiu 
laatli'r of probability. But to bo able to rea<l this wis(i 
design aright, and thus to strengthen faith with knowl- 
edge, is to convert taste into duty, and supposition into 
principle. And he who can see the reason why Go<l lias 
placed the beard on the fticc and the hair on the head, is 
no longer in a state to consult tlie rules of capricious cus- 
tom, or to ask the public to sanction this or that ; h(i- 
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cause his mind is conscientiously sustained by knowledge, 
and ho forthwith secs his duty as inseparably connected 
with a righteous principle. If I see satisfactory reasons 
fr)r the existence and growth of hair on the human body, 
and filso that I have been constantly violating the will 
of Deity by shaving off’ from my^fiice what he designed 
should appear and remain upon it, then I feel myself at 
lilxTty to consult neither histe nor popular custom, but 
to obey llis will to the full extent of the knowledge in 
my possession. My position, Mr. Editor, is very siin- 
ph^. I design, henceforth, to ^^^car the mustache and 
beard, as also tlio hair wdiich grows on the head, upon 
this ground, that 1 am acting in harmony with the right- 
eous ordination of Nature, — therefore acting from prin- 
ciple. 

Ihit let us come to the point. The question is, Why 
has Deity placed the liair on the head and beard on (he 
ffic(‘ ? Upon (jxamination (conducted in accordance with 
an inferior method for whicli I am known), I discovered 
tliat hair is simply the continuation of a system of capil- 
lary nerves and vessels ; that is to say, it was a wise 
design on the part of the Creator to provide certain por- 
tions (d* the hiimau economy with a capillaceous substance 
whiidi should subserve the puiqiose of not only protecting 
the parls from a loo sudden contact with the external 
atmosphere, but also to conduct a^Yay from those parts 
the superabundant ether or volatile giises which accumu- 
late in them. The human body is wonderful, especially 
on the ground that there is such a harmonious combina- 
tion of beauty, strength, and utility, — all concentrated 
and condensed into the smallest possible compass, with a 
very fair material and much lightness. Now, I perceive 
that the nervous systems, which arc indispensable to ccr- 
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tain fiiiictious in the head, and likewise to oorlai)i func- 
tions in the eyes anilkhroat, are constructed so exqui- 
sitely fine and delicate that, unless they have soinetl\in<^ 
more than the mere cuticle\v skin of tlie body to i>ndeet 
them, they would soon lose much of their delica<‘v, and, 
at the same time, do jpueh towards deranging the (‘qui- 
libriiun of the parts. Therefore, to prevent all this dis- 
oViler, the Deity has given to these innwons systems the 
tendency to create their own i)rotection. lienee the 
capillaceons system of nerves in the heail ultiinale (lu*ni- 
selves in hair on the external surfai;e ; those m rves 
wdiicli commence in the eyes ramify downward into the 
upper lip, and there give rise tt> what is commmdy 
teriiH‘d the mustache; and those nerves whicli comnn’iiee 
in the nock, and originate from four gaugliouic ceni n‘S 
situated on citlier side of the bronchial orgauism, proceed 
outwardly, and rainily externally into what is g(merally 
termed the beard. 

Kv(‘ry hair is an extended nervous fibre ; ami it d<'- 
pends very much upon the temperament of an indi\idual 
whelh(U* the hair is abundant; — but its growth is the 
true rule of its utility. Die arterial tiunperament p(»s- 
scsses these nervous systems in great almndance ; hom^o 
a luxurious growth of hair. And 1 find that lln)S<? nerves 
which originate in the surrounding coating of the eyiJ, 
an<l which ramify, in the male organism, in the mustache 
on the upper lip, run under the muscles ol the checks, 
in the female, and have much to do in controlling Uic 
phciiomemi of blushhig- You will acknowbalgc, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Editor, the truth of the saying lliat ladies are 
more capable of blushing than gentlemen ; for tlie former 
possess, deeply buried in the muscles of the cheek, the 
same capillaceous nervous system wdiich, in the latter, 
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has ultimated itself in the mus^che. Besides this, I 
find that these nerves which in t* male give rise to the 
heard upon the angles of the face and underneath the 
chin, run downward in the female, and ultimate them- 
selves into mamma, organization, there controlling the 
ladeous secretions. Hence the female needs no beard. 
But the male does need it ; therefore he possesses it, and 
ho must be no transgressor of Nature's laws. 

But let us a-sk what injury does it do the organism to 
shave the mustache and beard from off the face ? I 
1’C‘ply that, in accor<lancc with the principles of physiol- 
ogy, the sclerotic (or hard) coating of the eye, as also its 
external or serous inenibrane, arc protected and saved 
from dryness, weakness and irritation, by allowing the 
hair to remain upon the upper lip. Both the diseases 
known as ophthalmia and amarosis arc traceable, in many 
casc.s, not to the exposure of the eyes, but to the ex- 
posure of the nerves of the upper lip to the changes and 
vicissitudes of the atmosphere. Men arc more subject to 
these complaints than women. This fact i^ very signifi- 
cant ! ^ Fiirthernioro, many diseases of the head, throat 
and lungs, are prevented by wearing the beard. The 
shaving away of this protection is frcr[ncntly the cause 
of bronchitis, chronic catarrhs, .and pulmon.ary imtati<5n. 
It was once — indeed, it is now — esteemed sis very im- 
proper for clergymen and similar ofiici.als to wear the 
hair on the face which God hiis caused to grow there. 
Therefore they slnivo constantly, and wear smooth faces ; 
but Avhat is the consequence ? Why, they are all af- 
fected, more or less, with catan-hs, bronchial disorders, 
and we.ak, dry, husky voices. These things admonish 
them to cease violating the laws of he.alth and' nature ; 
but custom bears rule, and the people love to have it so ! 
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Now, Mr. Editor, you will readily understand that I 
believe it to be every man’s duty to obey the laws of 
nature, just as faithfully in the wearing of the mustacho 
and beard, as in obeying any other known physiological 
law of his being. As fast as wo know what Truth is, 
we should embrace it and obey its dictations. He who 
desires to be righteous must endeavor to do right in all 
things. It may be considered just fus wrong to cut and 
dress the hair as to shave it off ; but this is a mistake. 
The design of the hair is to protect the nerves of the 
head, eyes, and throat. This object may be accom- 
plished, and yet the individual should cultivate rules of 
taste, propriety and cleanliness, in the style of trimming 
and manner of wearing all the hair with which nature 
hjft adorned his organism. No mutter whether you have 
little or much, nor whether it bo black, red, wliite or 
intermixed, it is still Imautiful and proper, for (iod lives 
ill Nature. The system of shaving is very barberous. 
It originated in Home when the barbarians invadeil the 
Empire ; it is a perpetuated and time-saiictilied strata- 
gem, which a few monks originated; — and, wilhout 
designing the lejist disrespect to tbo dignitaries of the 
shaving profession, I eaiiuot but regard the custom as a 
useless and prccmiiieutly barbarous one, calculated to 
produce disease, and to render fashionable a conslant 
violation of the plainest principles of pliysiology. 


It seems to me that something more remains to be said 
on the subject. Evidently, at first sight, the matter 
under consideration docs not appear to require any 
serious thought, inasmuch as by the public generally it 
is treated as mere matter of taste, wholly unconnected 
10 
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with any physiological principle of health or moral con- 
sideration. But, upon more sober reflection, you will 
readily perceive how intimately associated these capil- 
laceous productions of the organism are with a principle 
of use, or with a law of health and comfort, \^hich be- 
longs to the human physical economy ; hence, with 
morality. 

Therefore, in my own mind, I cannot place the wear- 
ing of tlie beard on the ground of mere taste, nor yet of 
comfort nor convenience, but wholly upon a natural and 
consequently righteous principle of physiology, which 
every reasonable man can very easily recognize. But, 
at first, I confess to a repugnance of taste on my own 
part to the wearing of the beard and mustache, until I 
saw, with my own understanding, the reason, why tlfh 
Creator had given to the human form the peculiarities in 
question. Whiskers were made in the constitution of 
Nature, but razors were not. The same thing may bo 
said of many other human inventions ; in fact, I think 
we are not half so enlightened upon many points of life 
as we shall be ; but, until the light comes, we may prac- 
tise faithfully what we do know. Now, 1 feel fully per- 
suaded that I know the reasons why the human form is 
adorned with the capillary nervous systems which give 
rise to the formation and growth of hair on the external 
surface ; and, being thus persuaded, how can I act, in 
order to be consistent, but in concord with the design 
which I feel the Creator had in view when laying the 
foundations of the universe ? 

I am perfectly aware, Mr. Editor, that the disciples 
of oriental authorities will find evidence that the beard 
was removed from the faces of certain holy men, even in. 
tire days of Moses. But the principles of physiology are 
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more ancient than these authorities, and I am more cer- 
tain that the former partakes largely of that higher ordi- 
nation which renders even a blade of grass a holy iact in 
creation. 

The love of beauty in the human mind may bo sup- 
posed to set up a strong opposition to the anti-slan ing 
creed. This I deem no authority ; for love jnust depend 
upon wisdom for dii'tction and culture. Besides this, wo 
have no standard of beauty by which to determine wliat 
is and what is not beautiful and natural for man. The 
Chinese, for example, considers it e.xceedingly vulgar 
and plebeian to have large or natural-sized and lull- 
shaped feet ; thejiair must also he exceedingly long and 
braided, hanging like a twisted rope down the back. 
And so, in all countries and among all races of men, you 
will find the general or conventional standard of beauty 
to be very dilferent, and frequently anitigonistic. Hence 
the que.stion of beauty, in wearing the beard ami mus- 
tache, is nothing, after all, but an uneducated, or ralln.-r 
unwise taste, which a goodly supply of judgment will 
very readily change into a harmonious actpiic.scence with 
the anti-barbarian philosophy. 

But there is a prejudice to the upper-lip board, which 
I also confess to have entcrhiincd prior to the now dis- 
covery ; indeed, I may.say that I am not yet wholly 
weaned from it, because I feel it to he well founded. 
That is, the disagreeable as-sociations connected wilh 
those who have and do still (from a kind of empty and 
perhaps spurious taste) cultivate the beard and the mus- 
tache in a manner quite obnoxious to the feelings of 
sedate and retiring individuals. The foppish and suijcr- 
ficial mind is very apt to encourage the fantastic display 
of whiskers, — mustachios, long, curled, and twisted 
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into unpleasant relations with the general form of the 
features, giving the beholder an idea of affectation per- 
sonified, and offensively intruded upon reserved and fas- 
tidious minds. The IJroadvvay dandy is quite an objec- 
tionalile creature in the estimation of our pwn modest 
and conservative countrymen. When we see one of 
ttiese peculiar productions of superficial society, we are 
sure to sec a head of excpiisitely curled hair, glistening 
W'ith a plentiful supply of “bear’s oil, and “bearded 
like a pard,” wdth a fantastically arranged mustachio, 
resembling the smellers of a Malta mouser, with an eye- 
glass dangling from his neck ; and, when he converses, 
we are almost certain to hoar the recognizable intonation 
of a studied affectation, or of a ffiwning stylo of pronuncia- 
tion, which is ahnost invariably sure to remind us of 
that bold and upper- ten-dom resolution : Phifty-Phour 
Phurlj/y or Phighl!^* This is a class of artificial and 
superficuil beings that have (not from any love of truth, 
or from any desire to obey a purely physiological law of 
human nature) w'orn the whiskers and mustachios ; but 
wholly, I think, from a desire to attract attention, and be 
the subject of notoriety and of drawing-room discussion. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you wall not allow this fact to deter 
you, I trust, from the adoption of a principle so plain in 
the catalogue of rules which pertain to comfort and lon- 
gevity. The foppish class iu question — usually confined 
to the French, Spanish, and their American imitators — 
w’car clothing, hats, &c., just as the most sanctimonious 
inhabitant does ; yet you never think of confounding the 
t\vo characters. On the well-established principle, then, 
that a man is forever to be recognized in his deeds and 
deportment, you may adopt the anti-shaving system, and 
be wholly exempt from any righteously preferred charges 
of being a “Whiskered Pandour,” or of attempting to 
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render yourself conspicuous in the eyes of men. Hut 
you may fear the protestations of the ladies. Yet it is 
certain that, when the well-educated lady c(nni)rehenils 
the reasons why wo rebel against harhcrisin^ tlu'v will 
most fully approbate an independent course, and love tlu' 
man the more when he practically unites taste and clean- 
liness with principle. 

liut you may excuse yourself on the grounds of having 
shaved so long a time that itw'ould be hard to bring your 
mind to neglect the hal)it. Now, this is by no means sat- 
isfactory. Go ! sin no more. AVo should always bold 
ourselves suiriciently independent of all conceivable hab- 
its (bad, or probably bad ones, I mean), to tlirow tlnnu 
aside the moment we see reasons for so doing. This, 1 
trust, is my own position ; it is tlie only way in wliicli a 
man can subdue evil, and overcome the world in bimscdl*. 

Many persons will object to w(.*aring the mustaches on 
tlie ground of ineonveni(‘nce ; while the biaird on Ibe 
lower portions of the face is tolerated as Ixdng out of llic 
way, and ))cncrieial to the throat and bn^iicliial organi/.a- 
tiou. Now here, Mr. Editor, many (*aii ini^‘r|)t)s^^ tlun’r 
own personal experience, who have not the least difVi- 
ciilty in eating, nor in discharging any one of the nu- 
merous functions for which the mouth and the lal^ial- 
siirfaces arc particularly fidaptcd and designed. Tlie 
ladies may rest perfectly assured on tliis head. If tli(‘re 
be an attraction between souls sufficiently powerful to 
bring the male and female lips in conjunction, there are 
no barriers in the shape of mustachios which can pr(‘vent 
the necessary proximity; — that is, if the testimony of 
the “ oldest inhabitant,” who has worn the full beard for 
tw:cnty years, is worth anything as evidence in such a 
trial. 


10 ^ 
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Other persons will object to the cultivation of the beard 
and the mustache, because they have deficient growths 
on the face, rendering the appearance <iuite unharmo- 
nious. But my way in such a case would be to adopt 
the principle practically, and let all the beard grow that 
would, using the scissors to keep it short and out of the 
mouth, and trimming it also in strict reference with what 
(4)[)oarcd beaming to my style of countenance. 

One point more. The disagreeable appearance of the 
b(^ard when it first begins to grow is sufficient to make a 
modest man desire to ficc all liaman society. But it is 
astonishing how soon he will forget his unpopular seeming, 
and rtiturn to society an altered man. I would have every 
one, who desires to become a Ilarinonial Man, to aban- 
don three things immediately, — Tobacco, Bum, and Ra- 
zors. If the beard gro\vs out hard and stiff, from fre- 
([lumt shaving, then all you need do to soften it, is this : 
But c(pial parts of Scotch ale and sweet oil together, and 
cut them into perfect amalgamation with a sufficient cpian- 
lily of alcohol to make the composition a thin fluid, and 
simmer it, with one ounce of fine-cut tobacco, for one 
hour. It may be perfumed, with anything preferred, 
without injury. When you brush your whiskers pour 
the fluid on the face of the brush employed, also rub 
tliis fluid on frequently with the palm of your hands. 
This will bring them out considerably more silky and soft 
than would be the case after practising shaving for years. 

But enough. I simply go for the practical application 
of the principle that ‘‘whatever is, is right,*’ in the 
great constitution of Nature. If a man is disposed to 
do right in one thing, he will be in another. The quicker 
we all abmulon vices, and practise virtues, the more cer- 
tain are wg of obtaining that happiness and joy of mind 
which the w'orld can neither give nor take away. 
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WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAT ? 


Is there one opcn-miiidcd reader ^vhodoes not deplore 
the cowardice of men, — deplore the ahsein'o of tlud. 
commanding intelligence and humhlc indepiMnh'nce of 
character which alone exalt man above tin? hmte eroa,- 
tioii ? The uncompromising advocates of nahin^’s [irin- 
ciplcs — where arc they ? Shall we seek (h(‘m in legisla- 
tive halls, or in the costly sanetuiiry ? Well-meaning 
men may ho found every where ; inihe private paths, and 
on the highways of life ; — hut the well-doing mem, — 
where are they? AVhere is the man — tin? son of (5od 
— who has (aist oil* the chains of bigotry and siipm-sli- 
tion, who confides in his own instincts, thinks liis <>wn 
thoughts, and reveals the talents witli which he is en- 
dowed ? 

We need more independence of soul, — not impudence 
or arrogance, but strength enough, courage (mough, to 
do the bidding of onr instincts, and rebuke the AVinng 
which timidity geiu'ratcs ! Every sect in ndigion occa- 
sionally brings tlie advantages of cducaiion to bear upon 
some precoei«)ns yontli. Some young man, though of 
plebeian origin, has the good fortune to wear a sadder 
expression than his mates, which is regarded hy his 
religions sponsors as an evidence of piety, — a native 
predilection toward ‘‘ the man of sorrow,” — and so it is 
concluded to send him to coll(?go to “ study divinity 
and then to the village pastor to stinly the art of physical 
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aifd moral imitation ! I say imitation, because every 
student, instead of learning the divinity of his ovm soul, 
and exercising the angelic attribute of giving faithful 
expression to the good and true within him, learns, on 
the contrary, the art of whining out his prayers, of echo- 
ing the thoughts of his leaders, of imitating the carpen- 
ter’s saw, an(J living, in short, every way in contradiction 
to his own genius. 

Divinity-collego'^ for the. reasons, arc not the friends 
of humanity. They do not encourage the free expre.s- 
sion of the good and the true within every heart. They 
lead the young man to become a perfect imitation, — to 
follow the example of some religious chieftain, — to em- 
ploy his “ ten talents ” as tools to work with, not as so 
many angel voices bidding the soul “ be spontaneous, bo 
colliding, and free ! ” So the divinity-colleges, instead 
of (uioouraging the young man to rise above the sectarian 
croAvd. — to trust his own wings in flying from thought 
to thought over tho customs and traditions of the Avorld, 
— they are institutions for manufacturing “echoes.” 
They convert, the students into so many hand-organs, 
constructed upon principles so extremely accurate and 
rigid as to insure, whenever the ci'ank is turned, the same 
old groans and time-serving melodics. 

The mind thus educated strives to write as tho schools 
have taught, as custom dictates, as tlie sect refpiires. 1 1 
echoes tho immortal sentiments of Dr. All-Right, Dr. 
Solomon, — prays the prayers of tho church; and so it 
stain luer.s, and makes no free expression. Nature made 
us individuals, as she did the flowers and pebbles ; but 
Avc arc afraid to be peculiar, and so “ our society resem- 
bles a bag of marbles, or a string of mould candles.” • 

Nature teaches us a universal language. It is neither 
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Greek nor Hebrew, neither \s it the diah^ct of any 
particular latitude or spot on the map ; but it speaks to 
the honest, true heart, whercA'cr it chance to be beatinj,^ 
It tells the same truths in ten million ways. 

There is not a semi-tone in love, there is not a s]\ade 
of color, a warbling bird, a whispering pine, a babbling 
stream, or star in the sky, which does not t<dl (he s(mi1, 
‘‘ Be spontaneous, be confiding and free ! ” The rose jxu’- 
fumes the air with its own fragrance ; ev('ry Iri'o brings 
forth its own fruit ; every star shines in (lie miclst of its 
own glory, — so the stupidest inbdlect has a beauty pe- 
culiarly its own ! That beauty, though various in degriM', 
is identical in kind with tlie highest. The dinercaice 
between men is more external than actual, — nion* in 
development than in (essence. The commonest mind is 
full of thoughts, — thoughts worthy of Iheran'st gmiius, 
— which do not flow into the harness of diction, gram- 
mar and orthography, but break forth in fresh sounds and 
unexpected directions, as water when pressed from its 
old channels. 

Of all principles requiring strength and independ nu e 
of character to maintain, there is none more consi»icnons 
than the principle of integrity to one’s own nature. Wlio 
is strong enough to he true to his instincts ? — independ- 
ent enough to be tlio expomait of the spirit of God within 
him ? Who among you has the magnanimity to liv(j just 
as tlie ‘‘still small voice” and the angols tell you to 
live ? You desire the work of reform to go forward, hut 
who amongst you has the courage — feels tlie s.uhlimity 
of that philanthropic enthusiasm — to die on the cross 
of some persecution, in order '^that the work may jiros- 
per ? Have we the independence of nature, — that is, 
the true representation of our own condition without 
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duplicity, — being natural at all times? Do we yearn 
for love, let us bo loving ; do we yearn ftr reformation, 
let us be relbrnicd ; do we ycani to free mankind from 
discord and wrong, let us be free ! 

“ What will people say ? ’’ Yea, and so it is, we no 
sooner leave (iorruption than, through the force of habit, 
like Lot\s wife, we turn back to it! Than this nothing 
inoix; quickly petrifies the mind. K stone, once loosened 
from its mountain-bed, rolls down the acclivity faster and 
faster, till buried in the mud at the base. So he who 
would not for(‘gosoinc personal luxury, abolish some 2)er- 
sonal habit, lor the sake of iv^form, but turns away into 
the deep curnmts of popular injustice, in order to escape 
the odium of being peculiar, and to enjoy mere selfish 
jdans of pleasure, he goes deeper and deeper into the 
mine of ignorance and vice, and retards the work he 
would ha\ e go forward. When a reform movement be- 
comes positive, then this time-serving, ‘‘well-wishing’' 
man comes forth, and declares, “lie always thought just 
so,” and takes hold with the enthusiasm of a “ new coji- 
vert,” now tlmt the work requires no more martyrs, and 
helps the cause which helps him ! This class is very 
numerous. Ihit the unconqjromising advocates of na- 
ture’s principles — where are they? Where arc the 
minds who advocate the intrinsic goodness and royalty 
of every man ? Where is the man, or class of men, who 
regards every individual as a sovereign in his own soul, 
a genius in his own way, a child of God, destined to 
enjoy the joys of the spiritual universe ? The dying 
Quaker said, “ There is a spirit I feel which delights to 
do no evil, to revenge no wrong, but delights to endure 
all things, in hopes to enjoy its own unto the end. Its 
hope is, to out-live all wrath and contention, and to 
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•weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a 
nature contradictory to itself! It feare no evil in itself, 
and so conceives of none in any other. If hefrionded, it 
is humbled with gratitude. I see the end of all tempta- 
tion — 

‘ F(tr I di) a cluin^o, 

All rainbowed in the far-oll’ future time, 

When men shall stamp their deimm creeds to du-st, 

And know the Mvaugol in its very heart, 

Regardless of tlie form.' ” 

So true minds look upon men and tilings. TIu‘ indi- 
vidual triumphs over wrong, and comes out puriiied at 
last, like gold, all the bidtor for the trial. 

Bat who has the courage of soul to say ho believes it ! 
— still more, the independence to live his nature out ? 
Some truth, perhaps .some fragimuit of Tde, wtdis np IVom 
within, demanding utterance. “ What will p('i>|)lo say 
Perhaps you belong to the ebureb, Imi your spirit over- 
leaps the rigid formality thereof, and ferls like da!i(‘ing. 
“ What .will people say ? ** Pcrliapsyuii feel like Imrsl- 
ing away from your sectarian bonds, and iloing your o\'n 
tbiukiug. “What will people say?” Perlia[»; you 
have found out a ue>v way to humau bappiu(*s.'^, through 
the paths of organic liberty and attractive iudu.slry, or by 
other paths. “ What will pcoido say ! ” 

“ Ri* nohh?! f<»r the nohlcncss that lies 
*Tn other men. sleepin;', bnt n«!ver dead, 

Will riso in inujesty to meet thino own.*’ 

Intrinsically and essentially, there is no difTerenec be- 
tween buinan beings ! All visible incfjiiality and variety 
arise from diffennit eonibinations of the same powers and 
attributes. In the groat constitution of natnn; tlierc are 
no masters, no slaves, no favorites of God, or beings be- 
yond the circle of bis love. And who arc you, — you. 
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who live in parlors, consume the richest viands, decorate 
yonr bodies Avith fine linen, and go in your coaches to 
church on the Sabbath ? And who arc they who live in 
dark kitchens, who sleep in narrow rooms, who prepare 
your clothing and food, while you are praying to the 
throne of God ? “0, we are rich ; wc can afford tliese 

things ; wo arc favored ! And they arc poor ; they 
must nmiain where tlio Creator placed them ; the poor 
shall ucv(ir cease out of the land/’ Of all living things 
thou art alone made capable of blushing. The rvorld 
shall yet read thy sliamc upon thy face ; thy brow shtdl 
bear the mark” of cA'ery joy ^‘lou hast murdered ! 

I know this law by heart! In my most elevated mo- 
ments, I see how matliematically certain every act is 
followed l)y its legitimate consequences. There ’s no 
escape, l^’or man is both individually and morally im- 
mortal ! Every Amlilion of mind remains forever, en- 
gra,vod in readable characters upon something. In the 
various relations subsisting between man and Nature, I 
know of no compromise policies, no actual atonement, no 
possible way to escape (he plain results of life. The gar- 
nuMit of materiality, Avliicli now subsists between us and 
the spiritual, will one day drop off. Then Ave shall read 
the book that we have Avritten. For Ave arc all authors. 
We Avrite books. Every day opens a finish leaf in some 
heart, on Avhich Ave trace some lino of thought, — make 
some impression thereon AAdiich can never fade away. 

In the street there goes a hungry, lean-faced, holloAV- 
eyed, sharp-looking man — more dead than living. How 
came he to exist ? Whence his origin ? Ilis aspect is 
A'illanous, his sphere repulsive, his eyes look dowiiAvard 
and treacherous. IIoav came he so constituted ? Think 
you that that man is personally responsible ' Did he make 
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himself? An angel's tongue can alone dcscribo tlio lea 
thousand discords — parental * social and religious — 
which entered into the concoptive essences that formed 
that human soul ! Ilis eyes full of suhtlely, his forelu'ad 
retreating, his motions a perpetual insult to the laws of 
grace. Behold in all a grave-yard. Ills eyes (he i^alcs 
through Avhich we enter ; his forehead the (onih i»f pa- 
rental ignorance, the dormitory of sjx-ial wrongs, ojx'i- 
ating on his mother prior io liis Ifirtli. lie is a hook, — 
the compilation of the thoughls ami hahils of sj^veral au- 
thors ; the mother compiled it. But uohody ilie 

repulsive wretch, — no one acknowlcMlgi^s iho chapti rshe 
wrote on him. The nation sees none of its wrongs and 
injustices iucarnaled, and walking in the n(a>n-day sun; 
nay, all pass by, glad to escape the (Mmiauiinatuig ]»res- 
ence, wondering, like good helicvers in tluj old tlu‘o!ngy, 
what stupendous providence or object tiu', Lonl must havcj 
had in his creation ! And that poor, villanous, mur- 
derous wretch, that case-hardened, godless, iinconvi rted 
conscience, is surely going to tln^ n^alins ol‘ destruction. 
Art thou (piito sure ? Take heed ; judga* not ; only tin* 
sinless can tlirow stones. 

That man is immortal. He did not mak(' tlui first res- 
olutions which took clfect upon his aft(‘r life, whieli cut 
their channels deep into his conscience ; but soim* exlcr- 
nal discord made them for liiin, — jierhaps an unkind 
word, a treacherous act, a bad example, a bligliting Imhit, 
communicated to bis mind by parents, associates, or tin; 
nation. Ignorance is a pregnant source. Her cliildnn, 
at first shadows and fanciful imaginings, finally gmv. to 
muscular thoughts. Thoughts find words, words bor.mio* 
habits, walking when we walk, speaking when we* sjio.ik ; 
they dine with us, praise our stupidity, approhabj d.^ eds 
11 
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of cruelty, and tell us that ‘‘ we are not our brother’s 
keeper.” They even flatter Christians, telling them that 
certain creeds and forms of faith will save the soul, that 
sins can be obliterated by the concentrated suffering of a 
single human being, that our implicit credulity is alone 
re(|iiired to secure a heavenly state. Meanwhile, igno- 
raiiee tells us to shun the evil man. Let him get his own 
broad and clothing as best he can ; only let us punish 
him if he steal from our larder ; let us murder him if he 
kill his brother; yet, “ let us pray” for his conversion, 
— let us pray that God will take mercy on that deformed, 
villaiious soul, and give it a roat, at last, among ‘‘ the 
just made perfect !” 

Jj^t us leaiai ti parable. When the young tree was 
planted by the road-side, the careful planter put a strong 
frame around it, shielding it from the blast of the hurri- 
cane and common dangers. A few years rolled by, and 
the your.g tree stood strong and firm, straight jus an arrow, 
its lK)ughs spread out in diverse ways, loaded with foliage, 
fragrant and fair, sheltering both man and beast irom 
storms and noon-day heat, the bower of singing birds, 
tlie “lute” of the evening zephyr. 

Anotlior planter, less wise than the other, and there- 
fore less careful, planted another young tree, the brother 
of the first, at the same time, in the same neighborhood, 
lie jdaced no protection about it, but left it to the 
striMigth of its own spine. The beasts of the fields pulled 
away its first buds ; the bounding boy cast his weight 
upon it ; the tempest twisted it in all directions, and so it 
leaned over, asked the ground for help,'and receiving 
•none, began to wither away. But the surrounding vege- 
tation, seeing the poverty and debility of the young tree, 
fading when it should have been redolent with beauty, 
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they sent in contrilmtions of moisliiro jiinl liqiiiils, niul 
forthwith it took fresh encouragement, ami trioil to live 
like the neighboring tree. It Irioel to look cheerliil, to 
stand up straight, to throw tlio mantle of beautv ovor its 
delicate buds, to breathe forth a soft loveliness, to attract 
the wayfaring man and the beast to re[a)S(* bem ath its 
shade. But no, no, — it could not do anything liki* this, 
for its exterior was coarse, irregular, deforimMl ! It 
wanted love ; but, alas! it lived in a worhl of senslndity, 
and so could receive neither proper sympathy inn* r(‘sp<‘ct. 
Instmid of love, it received abuse ; stoiu's for hrt a«l ; 
the winds wbistlod no song among its boughs, lad: 
screeched at them, whining out tln^ solemn ilirgr of 
death. Birds hastened by ; tin; storms (d' winter fn^/a^ 
their icy fetters upon its lender arms ; its hoad was des- 
titute of clothing ; the life-hhuul hud llown, drop by drop, 
into suiTOumling forms, and so it drooped and dicil. 

AVhen the tree dies from neghad, tliere remains no 
history of its wrongs, or joys, or sorrow. But )imn nevtu* 
dies. Every man shall meet every m;in, face !«» fare, 
heart to heart, in the spirit land. All injustict' is to l)o 
first examined, then understood, then aeknowhilged, 
then forgotten. A had deed lives within ns, or within 
others, till love is kimlled ujam tlie souEs altar, o\i the 
mount of wisdom, in whose llaiue all w’rong is utterly 
consumed. 

Are we independent enough to believe fiilly in llie laws 
of cause and effect? If so, arc we enough natural to 
live consistently with this belief? We d(?pend iipnn no 
traditions. Chaldean fables and Persian tales live in tlnj 
testaments as sacred revelations. They appeal to onr 
credulity, not to our reason. Have we the independence 
to think and say so ? — What will people say ? 
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The spirit of nature — the divine being — has revealed 
to us the character of his religion. There is perfect 
Freedom in it ! Nothing looks monotonous. There is no 
long-ficedness and hypocritical sanctimoniousness about 
it ! In his universally published creed, the Creator 
declares himself to be no gloomy Quaker or Orthodox. 
Instead of clothing creation uniformly in a drab dress^ 
giving it a dismal expression, foreboding evil, he has 
bc(le(ikcd the hills and dales with variegated loveliness, 
and placed a ciystal on the breast of the granite mountain ! 

The Deity is the crystallization of all princiides ! 
Justice and joy, peace and progress, beauty and endless 
loveliness, dart off from the common focus^ — and so the 
Deity deolaiH^s the superlative grandeur, the boumlless 
universality, of his spirit and its religion ! lie cannot, 
with such attributes, lib eternally conscious of the exist- 
ence of a blazing pandemonium, just beyond the bound- 
aries of his all-glorious dominion ! ‘‘ What will people 

sny?’' 

No matter what, — let us be true to the gospel of na- 
iurc ! ‘‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’’ 

Fables may contradict each other, but the poles of the 
universe must bo in eternal accord. We may, therefore, 
say that Deity cannot use the eternal destruction of the 
poor, unfortunately organized wretch, and yet send forth 
principles of love and beauty into this world, causing 
S'mls to love each other, birds to sing the songs of glad- 
ness, and the fields to teem w’ith blushing luxuriance ! 
Nay ; a contradiction so stupendous — an absurdity so 
gorgeously constructed — is a philosophical impossibility ! 
The laws of love — the soul of God — in man stand up 
like the ascending Alps, in monumental resistance to hor- 
rors so unutterable. For if there were a hell in the neigh-* 
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borhood of heaven (as our well-meaning clergy arsort), 
containing but om — just oxb — lost soul, %ve know 
(granting the Lord to be unable to save) that the 
in heaven — our departed brethren — would weep teal's 
enough to extinguish the fires of hell ; and that, upon 
the swelling bosom of an ocean thus formed, lliat onee 
lost soul would rise triuiiiphaiitly into the courts of 
heaven ! 

Wo believe all this, do we not ? Assuredly. Then 
why not have the independence to assert it ? 

“ 0, we do not wish to be too severe upon the preju- 
dices of the people. They honestly think so, and we 
wish to treat them gently.” In other ivords, “ What 
will people say ? ” 

But observe ! Have the people any right to stifle llie 
voice of truth Avithiii you ? How many thousands of 
joys have the clergy murdered ? IIow many prijiidices 
do they severely shock? How many young, confiding 
hearts have been wounded by tlie teachings of popular 
theology ? IIow many souls has it bowed down in 
slavery ? The young mind believes in no hell, in no 
devil, in 710 wicked men ! It believes in no “mine and 
thine,” — in no hypocrisy; but, as its faculties unfold, 
it reads goodness and God upon everything. Intuition 
weaves a garland around the heart. Every leal’, every 
flower, is gifted with a spell ! Shades are omens, dreams 
arc signs! But, alas !“ dog-days ” must come. There 
is no escape, unless the parents be good enough to act 
according to nature. The young mind must be put in 
the pen, with those domestic animals known as ca/-echisiu 
and <?og-matism ! And the contact is contaminating to 
the last degree. 


11 * 
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The catocliism sings dreadful songs, purring every 
superstition in theology ; shedding a coat of every color. 

The dogmatism howls dismally about the sheep and 
goats ; teaches the young mind to hate one class, and 
love anoth<‘r. Indeed,* this dog barks every Sunday ; 
and gives the young memory the first lessons in sweiir- 
ing ! The village pastor talks about the devil and hell ; 
shows how and upon what rigid law^s of retributive jus- 
tice, God 'will damn the souls of certain persons ; and so, 
the child and the thoughtless man learn to employ the 
same terms and epithets, in the same emphatic, God-like 
manner as the minister of the gospel. “ serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of h(dl ? ” From the New Testament alone you may 
find the entire vocabulary of the profane man, as well 
as illustrations of implacable wrath and retaliation, in 
imitation of wdiich undeveloped minds get angry and 
swear. And when any clergyman preaches against the 
use of profane language, — a hal/it, like smoking and 
chewing, unfit for man, — would it not be w’cll for him 
to look somewhat into its origin ? Let him show the 
people — no matter what they say — how children learn 
to swear ; and where, from what source of vengeance 
and retaliation, the disgusting words arc drawn ! 

A kind ward, spoken at the right moment, may prove 
the salvation of thousands. Provide thyself wdth this 
piece of gold. True words, real commiseration, some- 
times do more than money to save the erring. Straws 
frequently change the wdiole current of life. 

A notorious pirate, who had unfurled the flag of uni- 
versal defiance, and crimsoned the sea with the blood of. 
many victims, drew near in spirit wdrile I was writing 
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this, and related to mo the followini** allotting cause of 
his earthly career. As he approached me a generous 
smile played upon his face, his eye was soft and mild in 
expression, and I felt him to be a missionary from the 
spirit-land to our earth. 

I <am qualified to teach,’' said he, “ for I have lu'en 
to school ; no other can! The most judge 
of mankind is the shihss man ; for he judg(?.s without 
wisdom, not liaviiig learned in the scliool t)f experiem*e.’' 

“ What liave you <o communicale ? ” I iiuiuireil. 

“ In all compassion,” lie replied, “ t comii to say that 
iny progression has been much arrested by an ajqilication 
ol' S(jlo?non*s rule to imi while in childhood.” 

“ llow was this ? ” I asked. 

“ 0, how well I reimmiber it! ” exclaimed he. “ My 
nature was so full of love ! Ihit I was a child, thought- 
l(‘ss and free, hounding to and fro, filled to the brim with 
vilality, strong and vigorous in my disposition, yet docile 
innh'r tlie words of alfeclion, and yearned often for I hern! 
Hut, withal, I was deformed in my features. The mirror 
gave me back a visage I could not love ; and my motlnu-’s 
eye, instead of glowing with the radiance of inward heat, 
returned tome the same cold reflection of niyscdf. Tlicn 
add to tliis fact, that she was a firm disciple of tlic t'.-ot- 
tish church, a believer in the depravity ol‘ inhinls, in 
using the rod for slight oflences. She never encoin-aged 
me to tell the truth, nor to be kind, but smote jne when- 
ever she imagined I did a wrong thing. My nature ^vas 
strong in feeling, and never did the rod touch me williout 
laying bare a wound in my spirit. These wounds were 
not allowed to heal ; but (for fear of ‘ spoiling the child ’) 
they were oft made to bleed afresh. lla<l it not been 
‘ my mother,’ — the only being to whom I dared to look 
for love (my falher having passed from ciirth), — I should 
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not; have felt the rod deeper than the flesh. Bat it was 
my mother! And we were poor and fiicudlcss ; but the 
preacher came to us sometimes, and never failed to ad- 
monish my mother not to spoil me ‘ with too much kind- 
ness.’ And so she had the approbation of the minister 
for lier treatment of mo. lint I could liavc withstood all 
tills, had not my little heart been crushed at a moment 
when I supposed I had triumphed over the liorrid tempt- 
ation to tell an important falsehood. In my sport, wild 
and thoughtless, and dared by my companions, I fired a 
small shed, near the house, for Lhe cx^citement it would 
create in burning. The alarm was soon given, and the 
fire extinguished without doing Iiarm. But my heart 
smote me for the deed, and that night I ventured to tell 
my mother, frankly, that I did it. Instead of bestowing 
love upon mo for telling lier the univelcome truth, for 
conquering the temptation to tell a falsehood, for strug- 
gling to overcome a propensity to screen my guilt, — 
instead of love, she, good Christian mother ns she w\as, 
rose, in all the indignation of an oflended Solomon, 
against me. The flow’cr of truth, which I had presented 
her, she stamped to the earth. She deprived me of my 
food that night, confined me in a dark room till morn- 
ing ; then she smote me ivith her rod, and bade mo do 
so no more. 0, could she have seen my imvard spirit, 
the w'ounds already there, the fires of vengeance kindled 
on the altar of every feeling, whose leaping flames 
w^armed my every faculty to vigor, she would have 
kindly received me, as the father of Washington did his 
son. But I was disheartened, and angry with myself 
for having yielded to the weakness of tolling the truth. 
A strange resolution came up wdthin me to never try 
again. And the same day on which my mother thus 
wounded my spirit anew, I left my home and her, wdth 
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upon my btottiet nmii ! Had I been of Metent moaU, 
I might, perhaps, have remained at home, — a crashed, 
dejected, cheerless house-plant, as many who have ex- 


perienced similar treatment.” 

“ Do you regret this now ? ” I asked. 

“ Not now,” he replied ; “ but I have regretted it. 
For long years my mother remained on earth, after I had 
left it, mourning the loss of her son, and I could not comfort 
her. This was the source of my regret. The injury that 
was done to mc|> and whi(;h I, therefore, did to others, is all 
balanced and obliterated by the good which I can now do ! ” 
“ What good can you do ? ” I asked. 

“ What good ? ” he exclaimed. “ I can save hundreds 
from the treatment (and its consequences) which I expe- 
rienced, by relating to you this narrative.” 


Kind reader and all men, ye are immortal ! All are 
authors and publishers ! The books you write c.annot bo 
cast away, become obsolete and neglected ; but they aro 
placed in the temple where angels go to school. If you 
write falsehoods upon any page in human life, if you do 
evil to the least degree, there is only one way to obliter- 
ate it, — “Overcome evil with good.” This is always 
practicjible ; because evil is the perverted form of good. 
Let truth and falsehood grapple ; let good .and evil have 
their battle, for God reigns; — and so truth and good 
will ever come uppermost. But — 

“ What will people say ? ” Be patient, friends of 
progression and development ; for, surely as I now write, 
the people will join in the chorus of our new song, and 
say, “ 0, we always thought so ! ” 













